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''If  it  were  done  when   'tis   done,    then   'twere   well 
It  were  done  quickly." — Macbeth's  Soliloquy. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"Cui  Bono?" 

The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  much  has  often  de- 
pended upon  questions  of  genealogy.  The  fate  of  kingdoms, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race  has  turned  upon  the  question  ''whose  son  is  he?" 
If  it  shall  be  said  that  ordinarily  it  seems  to  make  but  lit- 
tle difference  whose  blood  we  carry  in  our  veins,  I  answer 
we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  have  determined,  after 
postponing  the  matter  to  a  very  late  day  in  life  to  inquire 
into  the  genealogy  of  "the  Pardee  family,"  with  what  suc- 
cess will  appear  as  we  proceed  and  with  consequences  to 
be  left  to  the  future  to  determine. 

I  have  at  present  36  living  lineal  descendants  and 
think  I  ought  be  able  to  tell  them  something  about  their 
ancestors.  In  making  my  inquiries,  I  have  been  some- 
times almost  provoked  to  find  that  family  records  were  so 
difficult  of  access,  and  so  few  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  but  confess  that  the  success  I  have  had  in 
unearthing  these  old  papers  has  been  attended  with  com- 
pensating pleasure. 


As  I  was  not  bred  a  historian  or  a  genealog-ist  and  as 
this  is  my  first  attempt  in  such  matters  it  should  not  be 
expected  that  my  work  will  outrival  the  Gibbons,  the 
Humes  or  the  Macaulays  or  the  first  and  second  Chronicles, 
;iiul  as  wliat  is  written,  is  about  a  family  and  not  a  nation 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  public  will  be  interested  to  read 
mucli  of  it  so  I  hope  to  escape  severe  criticism  if  I  write 
thinf>-s  about  as  they  appear  to  me.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  a  history  of  a  family  of  persons  and  leave  out  person- 
alities and  as  my  plan  contemplates  starting  at  myself  and 
going  backwards  as  far  as  possible  in  a  general  way  for  a 
new  starting  point,  then  downwards  past  myself  for  some 
crenerations  with  many  particulars  depending  largely  upon 
my  own  memory  I  cannot  keep  myself  entirely  out  of  my 
story,  and  if  my  story  is  to  go  on  I  must  go  with  it. 


CHAPTER  11. 

l/ 

I  wns  born   at  Marcellus,  now   Skaneateles,    Onondaga 

county.  New  York,  'in  the  old  log  house"  on  lot  28,  one 
frosty  morning,  October  Sth,  1808,  at  eight  o'clock,  if  we  add 
that  October  is  the  eighth  month  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  also  that  I  was  the  eighth  son  from  brother 
Augustus,  the  first,  down,  without  female  intervention,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  eiglitlis  have  it.  As  to  the  w^eather 
that  morning  I  depend  upon  my  brother  Augustus,  the 
second,  who  has  often  complained  to  me  saying  that  he 
"was  routed  out  of  bed  early  and  sent  to  a  neighbor's  house 
barefooted,  with  the  ground  all  covered  with  frost,"  and  he 
said  it  always  made  him  mad  when  he  thought  about  it. 
All  I  can  say  is  tliat  a  part  of  the  stone  chimneyback  was 
pointed  (Hit  to  nic  in  the  garden  after  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  put  t(»  weeding  onions  there  some  years  later. 

Our  old  farm  on  the  east  side  of  twenty-eight  swamp 
was  to  mo.  wlirn  young,  like  the  centre  of  creation.  I  used 
to  look  out  from  there  and  wonder  what  was  outside  of  the 
firmament  where  the  sky  came  down,  j-lere  was  where 
the  dreams  were  first  formed  that  have  had  much  to  do 
with  fashioning  my  life  for  more  than  four  score  years.  I 
should  like  to  create  again,  if  it  were  possible,  the  realities, 
thp  joys,  even  if  mixed  with  the  short  lived  sorrows  of 
those  golden  days,  liut  I  mu3t  go  back  farther  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  first  and  then  see. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

My  father's  family  record,  which  fell  to  me  as  a  special 
bequest  from  my  mother,  only  came  bacK  to  my  possession 
a  few  months  aj^-o  after  a  loan  of  thirty  years  to  one  of  my 
brotiiers.  It  is  not  a  pretentious  book  in  appearance,  not  a 
family  bible,  but  a  simple  account  book,  inclicatinjif  clearly 
that  times  have  chang-ed  in  this  country  very  much  within 
the  last  century.  This  old  book  is  filled  from  beginning-  to 
end  with  my  father's  handwriting,  mostly  entered  by  him 
in  Norfolk,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  He  begins  his 
record  as  follows:  ''May  15th,  1787,  then  Ebenr  Pardee  and 
Anna  Minor  was  married."  And  whether  for  extra  pre- 
caution or  for  grammatical  reasons,  I  cannot  say,  he  re- 
peats as  follows:  '^May  loth,  1787,  then  Ebnr  Pardee  and 
Anna  Minor  were  married." 

My  father  was  born  in  1765  and  my  mother  in  1771.  If 
these  dates  were  ever  in  the  record  they  have  been  lost, 
still  we  are  not  left  without  a  witness.  My  father  died,  as 
his  tombstone  in  tlie  cemetery  at  Skaneateles,  New  York, 
shows,  December  22,  1812,  aged  47  and  my  mother  as  is 
shown  in  Wadsworth  cemetery  February  12,  1851,  aged  80, 
thus  proving  the  beginning  of  life  by  the  records  of  death 
as  follows,  Ebenezer  Pardee  was  born  1765  and  Anna  Minor 
born  1771  as  above  stated.  By  another  computation  it  is 
shown  that  at  their  marriage  my  father  was  22  and  my 
mother  16. 

My  father  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Pardee  and  Anna 
Richards,  and  mj^  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Doct.  John 
Minor  and  Sarah  Button.  The  town  of  Norfolk,  the  birth- 
jjlace  of  my  parents,  in  tlie  days  of  which  we  are  speaking- 
was  not  in  most  favorable  condition  to  be  prolific  of  family 
records.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very  new  country,  was  first 
organized  as  a  township  in  December,  1858,  not  settled  by 
rich  people,  but  by  those  who  had  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  frequently  set  up  late  at  night  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  then  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
the  breaking  up  of  families,  it  is  no  wonder  that  records 
ai"^  not  as  thick  as  blackberries.  I  regret  their  absence  at 
this  particular  place  because  it  would  enable  me  to  settle  a 
difference  of  opinion  existing  among  the  descendants  of 
my  grandmother  as  to  what  my  grandfather's  name  really 
was,  some  having  a  tradition  that  his  name  was  Stephen, 


4. 

and  the  Richards  geneology  publishing-  it  as  Charles  Par- 
dee. Both  of  these  tables  are  wrong  as  I  promise  to  show 
conclusively  before  I  get  through. 

My  fatlier  was  Ebenezer  the  third,  or  Ebenezer    the 
tanner,  and  his  father's  name  was  Ebenezer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EBENEZER  THE  SOLDIER. 


My  grandfather,  Ebenezer  the  second,  was  born  in  East 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1732,  and  was  married  to  my  grand- 
mother, Anna  Richards,  in  1759,  probably  at  Hartford,  or 
possibly  Litchfield,  but  they  immediately  settled  in  Nor- 
folk where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  In  June,  1776,  my  grandfather  at  the  call  of 
liis  country  enlisted  in  Capt.  Rogers'  company,  raised  in 
Cornwall,  Litchfield  count3^  among  the  troops  raised  to 
aid  Gen.  Washington  in  resisting  the  landing  of  Lord 
Howe  at  New  York.  He  was  probably  on  the  march  July 
fourth  when  congress  declared  our  independence.  He 
lived  to  fight  bravely  in  the  several  severe  battles  of  that 
unsuccessful  campaign,  but  was  wounded  in  the  final 
struggle  at  Whiteplains  in  the  month  of  October  and  died 
there  in  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  No  stone  marks  the 
place  where  he  was  buried.  His  epitaph  when  written,  will 
apply  to  many  thousands  of  heroes  of  those  days,  ^'Died 
for  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  My  Country."  He 
was  the  father  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  died  young 
leaving  Charles,  born  July  1st,  1760,  Anna,  born  1763,  Ebe- 
nezer, born  1765,  and  Aaron,  born  1769.  His  widow  must 
have  been  left  in  indigent  circumstances  as  no  property 
seems  to  have  clung  to  her  or  any  of  the  children.  It  is  to 
liis  untimely  "taking  off"  we  may  attribute  an  entire  lack 
of  his  family  records,  but  from  other  sources  we  are  able  to 
learn  enough  of  my  grandfather's  history  to  continue  our 
quest  back  to  his  great  grandfather,  the  first  Pardee  in 
America. 


5. 
CHAPTER  V. 

EBENEZLR  I'ARDEE  THE    FIRST,  OTHERWISE  CALLED 
EBEXEZER  THE  DEACON. 

In  following-  up  the  Pardee  blood  stream  from  Ebenez- 
er  the  soldier,  every  trace  we  could  find  pointed  us  to  Fair- 
field county,  wliich  adjoins  Litchfield  county  on  the  south, 
and  being  the  south-west  corner  county  in  Connecticut. 
In  an  old  Bible  in  possession  of  Mr.  Myron  F.  Pardee,  of 
Chicago,  we  found  a  record  carrying  his  line  back  to 
George,  the  first  settler,  through  Joseph,  a  son  of  the  first 
George,  and  among  the  numerous  children  of  Joseph  we 
found  Ebenezer,  born  in  1714.  The  record  phices  Joseph 
and  his  family  as  residents  of  New  Haven  or  Norwalk, 
Fairfield  county.  At  first  I  imagined  I  had  as  they  say 
''struck  oil"  and  lound  a  short  cut  to  my  ultima.  But  I 
was  unable  to  trace  this  Ebenezer,  son  of  Joseph,  any 
farther.  That  he  could  not  be  my  grandfather  was  evident 
on  reflection.  Born  in  1714  he  would  be  62  wiien  my  grand- 
father enlisted.  Possibly  he  or  some  of  his  brothers  might 
have  a  son  Ebenezer.  So  I  traced  the  family  from  Xor- 
walk  to  Sharon,  Litchfield  county.  My  man  could  not  be 
found.  At  last  after  almost  losing  patience  in  searching* 
for  Fairfield  county  records  and  finding  out  that  those  in 
whom  we  were  most  interested  were  burned  by  the  British 
at  Danbury,  the  county  seat,  during  the  war,  and  giving 
our  old  enemy  a  iiearty  anathema,  we  ran  upon  an  old 
church  record  in  Danbury  showing  that  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Pardee  was  a  delegate  and  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of 
a  convocatiori  of  the  church  at  that  place  in  1744.  For  a 
while  we  called  him  Deacon  Ebenezer,  of  Danbury,  but 
later  investigations  proved  that  he  was  a  delegate  from 
East  Fairfield  church  and  a  resident  tiiere,  formerly  from 
New  Haven,  and  that  he  was  ttie  father  of  Ebenezer  the 
soldier,  and  was  not  in  Joseph's  line,  but  was  a  nephew  of 
Joseph  and  son  of  an  older  brother  and  born  in  1702. 


CHAPTER  VL 


GEOR&E  PARDEE,  JUNIOR,  OR  CtKORGE  THE  SECOND 

''I  had  traveled  o'er  the  plain  and  inquired  of  every  swain, 
But  no  tidings  could  get  of  my  George." 

— Lady  Washington's  Lament. 


(). 

History  tells  us  that  Lady  Washington  found  her 
George,  and  so  we.  George  Pardee,  Jr.,  the  father  of 
Deacon  Ebenezer,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
January  loth,  1655.  His  father  was  George  Pardee  the  first, 
or  George  the  settler,  by  his  firse;  wife,  Martha  Miles,  and 
was  the  third  son  born  in  that  family.  From  this  point  we 
are  able  to  quote  more  than  hitherto  from  both  public  and 
private  records  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  vandal- 
ism of  British  troops,  giving  us  many  dates  and  facts  per- 
tinent to  our  family  history.  Before  we  go  any  farther  and 
preparatory  to  taking  our  return  route  from  George  tlie 
first,  who  was  my  grandfather's  great  grandfather,  as  we 
are  so  much  implicated  in  old  Connecticut  affairs  I  think 
it  is  best  to  start  at  the  beginning  in  my  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OLD  CONNECTICUT. 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  when  George,  the 
first  Pardee  that  we  have  been  able  to  fiud,  was  born,  the 
tei'ritory  now  comprising  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  a 
dense  unknown  forest.  No  white  man  occupied  any  portion 
of  its  soil.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Narragansett  and  Pe- 
quod  Indians  as  uheir  hunting  grounds,  by  the  Dutch,  of 
New  Amsterdam,  by  right  of  discovery,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609,  and  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Proprietors  under  a  charter  from  Jamos  first,  of  Eng- 
land, in  1620.  The  Dutch  fortified  their  claim  by  a  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians.  It  is  not  stated  how  much  they 
paid  but  probably  as  much  as  forty  dollars,  judging  from 
their  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  about  the  same  time 
which  cost  them  twenty-four  dollars  -'even  up."  All  these 
claims  were  sheer  pretenses,  and  the  Dutch  were  smart 
enough  to  see  it  and  therefore  in  1633  they  sailed  down  to 
Saybrook  and  up  the  Connecticut  river  as  far  as  where 
Hartford  now  stands  and  further  fortified  their  title  by 
building  a  fortress,  calling  it  "The  House  of  Hope."  They 
may  have  hoped  to  catch  the  Yankees  asleep,  but  they  did 
not,  for  in  1631,  two  years  before,  the  '-New  England  Pro- 
prietors" in  looking  over  their  royal  charter  had  discover- 
ed that  they  had  more  land  than  they  could  manage.  It 
ran  from    Montreal   to    the    Delaware,   near    Philadelphia, 


thence  to  t!ie  "Great  South  Sea."  So  they  made  a  j^ratit  to 
run  from  Narrag-ansett  rivet*  south  ah)ng'  the  coast  120 
miles  wide  towards  Virginia,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  This  g-rant  put  them  near  enougli  to  the 
Dutcli  and  embraced  what  became  the  present  state  of 
Connecticut.  The  same  year  that  the  fort  was  built,  Ifvi'i, 
English  speaking-  people  made  an  attempt  to  settle  ancl 
the  Dutch  threatened  war  but  finally  sold  them  the '-House 
of  Hope,"  presumably  at  a  good  barg-ain,  and  Connecticut 
became  freely  opened  to  the  New  Englanders. 

The  Yankees  made  their  first  permanent  stand  at 
Wethersfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  1034,  though  a 
small  party  of  them  had  previously  established  a  trading- 
house  at  Hartford  and  Windsor. 

In  1638  Rev.  John  Davenport  led  a  company  of  immi- 
g-rants  and  settled  at  New  Haven  and  very  soon  there 
were  white  settlements  at  Hartford,  Windsor  and  some 
other  places.  In  1638  these  new  towns  threw  off  the  New 
England  government  and  set  up  for  themselves  and  the 
next  year  the  New  Haven  colony  joined  the  others.  In 
the  same  year  there  was  a  short  war  with  the  Pequod  In- 
dians and  the  tribe  was  defeated  and  entirely  broken  up. 
Rev.  Davenport,  above  mentioned,  was  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford and  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  but  his 
Puritanic  opinions  led  him  to  quit  that  church  in  10H5. 
Two  years  after  this  lie  came  to  New  England  and  witli 
one  Theophilus  Eaton,  organized  a  Puritan  colony  and  es- 
t.iblished  the  same  at  New  Haven.  Davenport  was  settled 
there  as  their  first  minister  and  remained  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  during  liis  ministration  that  Goffe,  Whalley  and 
Dixwell,  refugees,  called  the  three  Reg-icides,  came  to  New 
Haven  and  were  hidden  and  protected  by  him.  Their 
crime  consisted  in  their  being  connected  with  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Charles  the  1st.  Behind  Center  church 
are  the  tombs  of  these  Regicides,  and  upon  the  slope  of 
West  Rock  may  be  seen  a  cave  or  shelter  among  the 
boulders  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  them  as  a  place  of 
concealment  and  bearing  the  inscription  ''Opposition  to 
Tyrants  is  Obedience  to  God." 


8. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ENTERED  APPRENTICE. 

In  the  year  KU")  while  Charles  the  1st  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  controlled  by  Cromwell  and  the 
parliament,  we  find  our  great  forefather,  George  the  first,  a 
young  Huguenot  orphan,  aged  sixteen,  among  such  sort  of 
people  as  the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven  must  have  been  , 
The  first  we  learn  of  him  is  from  the  ''Book  of  Records  of 
Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  Colony  from  1638  to  1665." 

The  record  shows  that  in  1645  George  Pardee,  aged  six- 
teen, entered  into  indentures  of  apprenticeship  to  his  uncle, 
Francis  Brown,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Brown  upon 
his  part  binding  himself  to  "-doe  his  his  best  endeavor  to 
teach  him,  the  said  George,  tiie  trade  of  a  taylor,"  This 
is  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  our  kind  distant  rela- 
tive Mr.  Francis  Brown.  He  may  liave  been  a  connection 
of  Peter  Brown,  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower  twenty- 
tive  years  before.  His  wife  m  ly  have  been  a  sister  of 
George's  father  or  mother,  or  George  might  be  a  son  of  Mr. 
Brown's  sister.  In  either  case  he  would  be  called  uncle  in 
the  phraseology  of  those  days.  Each  party  to  the  cove- 
nant of  apprenticeship  performed  his  part  well.  George 
had  all  the  sentiments  and  instincts  of  a  French  protestant 
refugee.  He  was  ''suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,"  and 
when  in  1649  by  the  termination  of  his  contract  he  was,  in 
the  language  of  those  days,  ''made  a  freeman,"  he  was  im- 
mediately recognized  in  the  community  as  a  man  among 
men.  That  he  was  honest,  studious,  industrious,  religious 
and  good  looking  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  attended  Rev.  Davenport's  church  meetings  regu- 
larly and  that  it  was  here  that  he  formed  tiie  acquaintance 
of  and  attachment  to  the  girl  he  married  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came of  age.  This  was  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Kichartl  Miies,  wlio  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  men 
in  that  vicinity.  That  tlie  marriage  took  i>lace  with  the 
lull  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Miles  family  is  proved 
by  th 'J  record,  which  is  as  follows:  October  20,  1650,  then 
(.teurge  Pardee  and  Martha  Miles  were  married.  Cere- 
mony performed  by  the  governor.  That  he  might  have 
something  to  do,  and  as  showing  general  good  will,  the 
ft-rry,  called  "Red  Rock,"  passing  between  the  two  towns  of 
E.  and  \V.  Haven  then  in  charge  of  his  Uncle  Brown  was 
transferred  to  George;  at  the  same  time  the  town  author- 
ized him  to  build  a  house  at  the  ferry  at  his  own  expense.'' 


9. 
CHAPTER   IX. 

GEOKGE  THE   CITIZEN. 

At  the  revision  and  enlarpfement  of  the  constitution  of 
New  Haven  ('olony,  K;.")!,  (»eoru:e  Pardee  appears  as  a  signer, 
and  the  same  year  a  piece  of  land  in  East  Haven  was 
allotted  to  him.  In  101)2  he  was  enj^ag'ed  to  teach  the  ''towne 
school"  (see  records  of  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  Colony) 
promisinji' on  his  part ''to  teach  the  children  English,  and 
to  carry  them  on  in  latin  as  far  as  he  could."  His  salary 
for  the  time  was  ''30  pounds  a  year,  the  rest  to  be  paid  by 
the  parents  who  should  send  scholars  to  the  school  as  he 
and  they  sliould  agree."  This  school  was  the  foundation  of 
what  is  now  ''Tiie  Hopkins  Grammar  School."  Is  it  not  a 
little  surprising- to  see  this  George  Pardee,  an  orphan  boy, 
coming  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  16  apprenticed  to  learn 
a  trade  for  five  of  the  best  years  of  his  youth  among  a  peo- 
l)le  more  than  half  of  whom  were  unable  to  write  iheir  own 
names,  and  signed  their  wills,  deeds  and  other  legal  papers 
with  a  cross  mark,  is  it  not  remarkable  to  see  such  a  person 
hired  to  teach  latin  in  a  public  school?  It  argues  well  for 
the  young  man  and  for  his  indulgent  Uncle  Brown,  who 
must  have  allowed  free  use  of  midnight  oil  or  probably 
tallow  candles,  and  tends  to  prove  that  George  was  what 
the  yankees  call  cute,  as  well  as  good  looking.  In  1665  New 
Haven  Colony  was  merged  into  Connecticut  Colony  and 
this  school  changed  hands,  but  in  1670  the  town  granted  to 
him  the  ''Ferry  farm"  which  at  his  death  fell  to  his  son 
George,  who  had  the  main  charge  of  it  during  his  father's 
ownership.  To  quote  further  from  the  land  records,  it 
appears  that  in  1678  George  Pardee,  senior,  bought  part  of 
tiie  farm  at  "Solitary  Cove"  owned  by  Tiiomas  Gregion, 
who  was  one  of  the  lost  in  the  "Great  Shippe"  (see  "Long- 
fellow's Phantom  Ship")  and  in  1716  his  son  George  bought 
the  remainder  of  said  farm.  In  1683  land  was  further 
allotted  to  George,  Sr.,  in  Stoney  River  and  East  Haven. 
In  1()81:  he  held  the  offlc^  of  constable,  then  considered  a. 
post  of  (Iignit3%  and  in  all  ma; ters  concerning  the  welfare 
of  his  town  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  when  he  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  in  the  burying  ground  near  the  "Green," 
his  son  George  took  his  place  in  much  of  public   regard. 

We  could  go  on  and  quote  from  various  records  showing 
that  George  was  active  in  all  directions,  dealing  in  lands, 
working  himself  and  teaching  his  children  lo  work,  looking 
after  little  things  as  well  as  larger  ones.    On  the   church 
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rpcords  is  a  memorandum  indicating"  great  carefulness  and 
frugality.  It  says  ''Paid  Goodman  Pardee  for  his  son 
John's  ringing  the  bell  of  the  meeting  house."  The  fore- 
going, however,  we  deem  sufficient  to  show  what  kind  of  a 
man  this  our  first  progenitor  in  America  was.  He  showed 
all  the  ciiaracteristics  naturally  to  be  expected  from  one  of 
French-Huguenot  extraction.  He  was  as  Calvinistic  as 
tlie  Puiitms,  t'.ie  Cromwellians  or  the  Presbyterians.  Pal- 
frey in  his  "History  of  New  England"  says:  ''•The  Hugue- 
nots assimilated  easily  with  the  English  settlers  and 
])ecame  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  new  colonies." 
They  assimilated  easily  so  far  as  manners,  customs  and 
sentiments  would  go.  But  in  the  estiniation  of  the  thor- 
oughly English  people  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
they  were  a  marked   race   and   as   late   as    1763   the   great 

grandchildren  of  George,  the  settler,  were  called  ''French- 
men." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HUGUENOTS. 

For  more  thai")  a  hundred  years,  embracing  portions  of 
the  HUh  and  iTth  centuries,  the  French  Protestants  con- 
tended f(»r  their  rights  to  life  and  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  against 
some  of  the  most  merciless  persecutors  known  in  human 
history. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  night  of 
August  24th  and  25th,  1572,  and  the  other  horrible  atrocities 
of  the  almost  continual  civil  wars  growing  out  of  constant 
governmental  violations  of  the  "Edict  of  Nantes,"  which 
law  guaranteed  to  the  protestants  the  few  privileges  left  to 
them,  resulted  in  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  violent  deaths, 
and  drove  out  of  France  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
her  most  active,  enterprising  and  industrious  citizens. 

In  ()ctol)er  If>'28,  Cardinal  Richelieu  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  surrender  of  La  Roclielle,  which  was  the  last 
political  fitronarhold  of  the  protestants  in  France,  and  as 
George  Pardee  was  born  in  l(i2',)  in  England  or  Wales,  it  is 
prcjbable  his  parents  emigrated  upon  that  occasion  and 
thus  escaped  the  meanest  of  all  the  persecution-^  prevailing, 
afterwards  called  "the  Dragonades."  These  consisted  of 
armed  expeditions  led  by  a  bishop  or  a  priest  marching- 
through    thf   i)rovinces,  demanding  of   the    heretics    that 
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they  should  abjure  their  faith  and  leavin^i:  such  as  wore 
refractory  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  unscrupulous  troops. 
F'oremost  amouo:  the  armed  force  rode  dragoons,  who  from 
the  fact  of  their  takiu<i:  tlie  precedence,  and  from  the  mer- 
ciless treatment  to  which  they  subjected  the  protestants, 
had  the  unenviable  honor  of  p:iviag  a  name  to  these  perse- 
cutions. These  thing's  were  g-oing-  on  as  late  as  inSo  in  the 
reig-n  of  Louis  XIV,  and  it  is  said  that  tlie  king  was  en- 
tirely misinformed  as  to  the  means  made  use  of  by  the 
(Irag-onades  in  effecting-  the  numerous  conversions  wi)i('h 
were  reported  to  him  by  the  courtiers  and  fanatics  that 
surrounded  his  throne,  and  was  so  delighted  to  hear  tliat 
from  250  to  400  protestants  were  daily  being-  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  i;hurch.  In  order  that  the  good  work 
might  be  fully  accomplished,  he  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1685,  revoked  the  ''Edict  of  Nantes,"  thus  taking-  from  these 
wretched  victims  of  oppression  their  last  hope  of  relief, 
with  the  most  benevolent  motives.  (Credat  Judaes 
Apella.)  The  yankee  maxim  however,  ''no  great  loss  with- 
out some  small  gain"  was  exemplified  by  this  criminal 
folly  of  France.  It  produced  another  exodus  estimated  at 
not  less  than  400  thousand  more  desirable  emigrants  to 
more  tolerant  countries,  of  which  we  received  a  good  por- 
tion. 

Among  all  the  later  French  settlers  we  do  not  find  any 
of  the  Pardees,  thus  indicating  that  when  the  parents  of 
George  came  away,  they  brought  all  that  belonged  to  them 
ev^en  to  the  family  name.  And  now  as  we  are  bound  to 
discuss  this  question  of  name,  we  may  as  well  do  it  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


What's  in  a  name  ?     That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

— Shakespeai'e. 

How  names  are  assumed  by,  or  bestowed  upon  different 
people  or  families  is  frequently  a  curious  and  interesting 
inquiry.  In  the  beginning  the  Lord  brought  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air  ''unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them  and  whatsoever  he  called  every  living 
creature  that  was  the  name  thereof."  Nouns  are  prime 
words  in  human  intercourse,  everything  as  well  as  beasts 
and  birds  must  be   named   and   later   different    languages 
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wore  fonned  and  tliiiif^s  all  named  over  again.    Ifsurnames 
had  prevailed  from  the  l)eginning',  we  should  all  belong-  to 
the  Adams  family  which   might  be  deemed  a   fit  punish- 
ment for  origuial  sin.    In  God's  mercy  this  was  not  so,  but 
we  were  left  to  get  our  names  as  accident,  whim  or  con- 
venience  might    determine.      Three    hundred    years    ago 
surnames   were   not   as    fixed    as   they   are   now.      Among 
English  speaking  people  there  is  a  tendency  to  permanency 
in   names,   though    new   ones   are   daily   coming    into  use. 
When  the  forefathers  of  the   Pardee  family  escaped  from 
France,  their  name  was  nearly  all  they  had  left.     This  had 
been   given   to   them  by  their  enemies  during  their  long- 
struggle   to  maintain   their  inalienable  rights  to  life  and 
liberty.     Being  hunted   like   wild   beasts,   they  were  com- 
pelled   to    herd   like   the    buffaloes   on    the   plains.      They 
formed  close  combinations  and  entered  into  a  sort  of  cov- 
enant relationship  for  mutual  protection.    To  one  of  these 
bands  my  forefathers  belonged.     Their  motto  was,  ''Resist- 
ance to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God"  and   each  covenanter 
took  upon  himself  an  obligation  to  resist  even   unto  death, 
Like  our  countryman  of  Irish  extraction,  Patrick   Henry, 
they  exclaimed,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."    The 
larger  part  failed  to  obtain  the  first,  but  got  an  abundance 
of  tho  last.    I  translate  the  oath  tanen  except  the  last  word 
which  is  given  as  in  the  original.     It  is  as  follows:     "I  do 
solemnly  promise  to  stand  inflexibly  with  my  associates  of 
this  band,  for  our  rights;  and  by  my  country  and   the  re- 
ligion given  us.     Par  Dieu."    The  name  given  to  them  was 
on  account  of  th.e  oath  they  had  taken  and  they  were  called 
in    the  plural   -The    Pardeaux."      One   of   them   would   be 
Pardieu.    This  word  was  introduced  into  England   by  the 
Normans  at,  or  soon  after,  the  conquest,  and  is  found   with 
all   its   different   terminations    in    "Chaucer's   Canterbury 
Tales,"  first  ])ublished  as   earlj''   as   1392,   (see   Glossary   to 
Chauser's  Poems)  title  Parde.    In  some  places  it  is  spelled 
I'ardie  and  in  several,  just  as  we  now  spell  our  name.     I 
have  never  seen   the   name  Pardee  in  any  book   or  paper, 
written  or  published  in   England,  and   I   am   firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  been  adopted  or  accepted  by  the  French 
refugees  in  the  manner  I   have  stated.    The  word  refugee 
itself  is  from  the   French   where   the  termination   is  "-gie," 
hut  in  adopting  it  we  givc  it  the  double  "e," 

Some  of  our  friends  may  not  like  my  explanation. 
Tlipy  would  like  something  with  more  Bon  Ton,  with  a 
f'hanof^   fui-   a    "coat   of   arms."      All    rigiit.      Families   are 
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frequently  named  after  animals  as  T^yon,  Fox,  Wolf.  ]U)^<^, 
etc.  Take  tlie  leopard,  latin  '"I^ardus,"  Old  An^^lo  Saxon, 
''Parde,"  add  anotiier  e  and  you  have  it.  A  coat  of  arms, 
leopard  rampant.     ''Pay  your  money  and  take  your  elioice." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FIRST  FAMIJA    KECOKl). 


George  Pardee,  born  1629,  probably  in  England,  difd 
August  1st,  1700.  Married  Martha  Miles,  of  New  Haven, 
October  20th,  1650.     Ceremony  performed  by  the  governoi-. 

CHILDREX. 

John,  born  August  25,  1652,  died  June  28,  165:^). 

John,  born  December  2,  1658,  died  October,  1688. 

George,  born  January  15th,  1655,  died  November  22,  1723, 
age  68  years. 

Mary,  born  February  18,  1658. 

Elizabeth,  born  June  10,  1660. 

In  1660,  Martha,  wife  of  George  Pardee,  died.  CJeorge 
Pardee  married  Rebekah  Lane,  December  29,  16ff2. 

CHILDREN. 

Joseph,  born  April  27,  1664. 
Rebekah,  born  April  18,  1666. 
Sarah,  born  February  2,  1667. 
Hannah,  born  July  1,  1672. 
Copied  from  "'New  Haven  Town  Records." 
George  Pardee  made  his  will  whicii  is  probated,  as  is 
also  found  on  above  named  records. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

RICHARD  MILES. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  tracing  the 
Pardee  name  and  line,  we  have  been  unable  to  go  any 
farther  back  than  to  my  grandfather's  great  grandfather. 
But  as  has  almost  always  happened  in  similar  cases,  since 
the  affair  of  Eden,  our  grandmothers  have  been  in  the 
lead.  We  find  that  the  father  of  INIartha,  our  respected 
grandmother,  first  consort  of  George,  the  settler,  takes  us 
back  ''one  generation  more."  Richard  Miles  was  early  iden- 
tified with   both  New  Haven  and  Milford,  and  after  a  few 
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ypar-^,  settled  pprmanently  in  the  latter  named  place  where 
lie  died  in  1(>67,  giving  in  his  will  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  his  son,  Richard.  Katharine,  wife  of  Richard  Miles, 
died  in  Wallingford  as  her  tombstone,  an  oblong  block  of 
red  sandstone,  still  standing  in  the  old  burying  ground  on 
the  plains  shows.  It  bears  the  roughly  cut  inscription,  K. 
M.,  died  Jan.  ye  27  aged  95. 

Her  iiusband's  will  gives  evidence  that  she  was  a  widow 
with  children  at  the  time  he. married  her.  I  quote  from 
the  will  some  of  its  quaint  sentences.  ''I  devise  to  my 
eldest  son  Richard  my  dwelling  house  and  home  lot,  aft^rr 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  paying  the  just  value  of  it  less 
10  pounds  legacy  to  him  herein,  but  if  my  said  son  does 
not  see  his  way  to  buy  said  lot,  he  need  not,  but  can  have 
the  10  pounds  from  other  sources."  To  his  other  children 
he  gives  5  pound  5  shillings  each,  and  ''a  colt  to  the  children 
of  my  daughter,  Martha  Pardee,  deceased"  and  then  "For 
as  much  as  my  dearest  living  wife,  Katharine  Miles,  was 
possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  which  I  received  upon 
marriage  with  her,  part  of  which  belonged  to  children  of  a 
former  husband,  I  doe  give  unto  her  for  comfortable  sub- 
sistence and  for  the  discharge  of  righteousness,  unto  these 
children  in  England,  etc." 

Richard  Miles  was  at  the  settlement  of  Milford  one  of 
the  "judges  of  civil  affairs"  and  after  his  removal  to  New 
Haven  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  city,  being 
representative  to  the  ''general  court"  in  1651.  Kis  son  was 
un  ottlcer  in  ''King  Philip's  war." 

On  the  beautiful  bridge  at  Milford  among  stones  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  settlers  of  that  town   is  one  No.  4, 

marked  "^iu  memory  of 

Richard  Miles 

obit  16n7. 

Katharine,  his  wife,", 

and  "^^artha,  daughter  of  Richard  Miles, 

"Married  1(550  George  Pardee." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

(;i:()1{(;h  L'ARdke,  secoxd. 

Jieforo  the  death  of  (ieorge  Pardee,  we  find  his  son 
fioorgo  activo  and  mixed  with  his  father  in  business  and 
.•ifter  17(K),  the  dale  of  his  father's  death,  we  find  him  (no 
longer  C;eorge,  Jr.,)  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  East  Haven, 
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and  he  was  ono  of  the  member.soC  the  committee  to  inanaj»-e 
the  affairs  of  the  town.  Like  his  fatlier,  lie  selected  for  his 
wives  the  dang-hters  of  prominent  men.  His  first,  Mercy 
Ball,  was  the  daughter  of  ('apt.  Allinji^  Jiall,an  early  s<ittler 
and  a  prominent  man.  Mary,  his  second  wife,  was  the 
daug-iiter  ot  George  Dennison,  a  later  settler,  but  one  who 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  and  who  was  a 
large  landholder. 

John  Pardee,  the  eldest  son  of  George,  the  settler,  died 
in  1683  before  his  father,  and  left  no  wife  or  children  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  Joseph,  the  third  son,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Yale,  January  80th,  1688-9  and  she  died  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1702,  and  in  1703  Joseph  married  Elizabeth 
Payne.  Up  to  this  time  and  later  he  was  settled  in  New 
Haven.  Before  1718  he  went  to  Stamford,  as  he  is  registered 
there.  One  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  and  a  grandson,  Joshua, 
marrying  there.  His  son  Job  a  went  to  Norwalk  and 
thence  to  Sharon,  Litchfield  county. 

Meantime  George  Pardee,  the  second,  son  of  George,  the 
settler,  remained  in  East  Haven,  living  with  or  near  his 
father,  becoming  as  we  may  say,  his  father's  prop  and 
dependence  as  years  increased,  and  he  saw  his  sons  and 
daughters  growing  up  about  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DEATH  OF  CiEORUE  SECOND. 

In  1724  George  Pardee,  the  second,  died  mentioning  in 
his  will  his  wife  Mary,  and  his  sons  Stephen,  James,  John, 
George  and  Ebenezer,  and  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
.John  settled  in  North  Haven,  James  and  Stephen  married 
r^nd  remained  in  East  Haven  becoming,  when  in  1788, 
Christ  church  (Episcopal)  was  organized,  members  of  that 
church.    James  being  later  a  warden. 

Ebenezer,  the  remaining  son  of  Georg-e  Pardee,  the 
second,  was  married  in   East  Haven  about  1726  or  1727,  to 

Martha    ,   and    caused    the   births   of   his   two   oldest 

children,  Hannah  1728  and  James  1729,  to  be  recorded  there, 
when  he  removed  to  East  Fairfield,  Fairfield  county, 
probably  in  1733  or  1734. 

From  the  New  Haven  town  records  we  transcribe  the 
following: 

George  Pardee,  Jr.,  born  January  15,  1655,  married 
February  10,  1675,  to  Mercy  Ball. 
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(C'HILDREX. 

Mercy,  born  January  16,  1676,  at  East  Haven. 

Eliphlet,  born  December  26,  1678,  at  East  Haven. 

Martha,  born  March  18,  1680,  at  East  Haven. 

John,  born  November  4,  168B,  at  East  Haven. 

Mercy  Pardee,  wife  of  George,  died  August  13,  1684. 

George  Pardee,  Jr.,  married  February  11,  1683,  to  Mary 
Denison. 

CHILDREX. 

Stephen,  born  1686. 

George,  born  1690.    James, — Sarah, — Mary, — Elizabeth. 
Ebenezer,  born  in  1702. 

George  Pardee,  Jr.,  died  November  22,  1723,  aged  68,  his 
will  probated  in  1724.     (See  New  Haven  Probate  Records.) 


FAREWELL.  TO  NEW  HAVEX. 

A  new  Loch  invar  has  come  out  of  the  west, 

To  the  beautiful  city  of  Yale, 
In  ardent  pursuit  like  a  knight  on  his  quest, 

In  his  search  for  the  holy  grail. 

He  staid  not  for  hills  and  he  stopped  not  for  stones, 

Though  many  obstructed  his  way. 
He  was  bound  to  recover  his  grandfather's  bones, 

Though  it  took  him  a  year  and  a  day. 

The  city  of  elms  on  its  common,  that  stands 

On  the  beautiful  New  Haven  shore. 
He  was  bound  for  himself,  with  his  eyes  and  his  hands. 

Their  books  and  their  graves  to  explore. 

He  turned  over  books,  and  he  turned  up  the  stones, 

For  his  work  he  received  full  pay. 
As  tliere  he  found  surely  the  very  same  bones. 

That  his  grandfather  wore  in  his  day. 

So  farewell  New  Haven,  farewell  my  dear, 

A  famous  old  city  you  stand. 
In  all  of  New  England  you  have  not  a  peer, 

"Aurevoir''  to  my  forefather's  land. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EBENKZER,  THE    DEACON. 

We  now  turn  to  Fairfiold  county,  the  south-west cornor 
county  in  Connecticut,  following:  my  areat  pfrandfather 
Ebenezer,  the  deacon.  He  left  New  Haven  with  his  family 
ns  heretofore  stated  about  1734,  soon  after  which  time  we 
find  him  in  East  Fairfield,  Fairfield  county.  At  first  we 
supposed  that  his  home  was  in  Danbury  from  some  records 
found  in  Norfolk,  Litchfield  county,  but  later  lnvesti/j:a- 
tions  prove  that  his  home  was  New  Fairfield.  On  March 
9,  1729-30  Ebenezer  Pardee,  calling  himself  of  East  Haven, 
makes  a  deed  of  land.  (See  Vol.  8,  page  433.)  Again  on 
page  20,  same  volume,  is  a  deed  recorded  "to  Ebenezer,  Par- 
dee yeoman,"  for  a  piece  of  land  in  East  Haven,  of  date  May 
15th,  1728.  On  August  8,  1734,  Ebenezer  Pardee  makes  a 
deed  to  his  brother,  George  Pardee,  of  land  in  East  Haven 
that  was  set  ofT  to  his  honored  mother  as  part  of  her  dowry. 
(See  Vol.  1,  page  500.)  On  April  12,  1734,  Ailing  Ball,  of 
East  Haven,  In  consideration  of  32  pounds  10  shillings 
current  money,  deeds  to  Ebenezer  Pardee,  "senior,"  of  East 
Haven,  one-quarter  part  of  the  54th  part  of  a  certain  tract 
of  land  in  a  place  in  said  colony,  known'as  New  Fairfield, 
which  tract  of  land  is  bounded  westerly  by  said  colony 
line,  northerly  by  land  of  said  colony,  easterly  by  New 
Milford  and  said  colony  land,  and  southerly  by  Danbury 
north  line.  Deed  given  at  Branford,  Ct.,  April  12th,  1734. 
( Book  9,  page  485.)  This  deed  proves  that  Ebenezer  Par- 
dee, tlie  deacon,  became  from  thie  time  a  large  landholder 
in  East  Fairfield,  and  that  as  he  was  called  Ebenezer, 
senior,  he  must  have  had  a  son  Ebenezer,  junior,  then  living, 
thus  confirming  what  we  have  heretofore  said,  that  Eben- 
ezer, the  soldier,  was  born  in  1732.  Lastly,  on  book  10,  page 
418,  we  find  that  Ebenezer  Pardee,  of  New  Fairfield,  on 
December  26th,  1737,  deeded  land  in  East  Haven  to  Isaac 
Chidsey  and  William  Granniss,  thus  proving  that  he  then 
lived  in  New  Fairfield. 

We  next  find  by  the  church  records  in  New  Fairfield, 
that  my  Great  Grandfather  Ebenezer  was  a  deacon  of  tliat 
church.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  original  organizers  in 
1742.  The  convocation  records  at  Danbury  mention  liim 
as  a  delegate  in  1744.  He  is  mentioned  as  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Pardee  in  New  Fairfield  society  records,  September  3,  1754; 
again  in  1755  and  in  March  1756.  The  following  is  the 
record  of  the  last  mentioned  convocation:     "At  a  meeting 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  ye  south  society  of  New  Fairfield,  upon 
March  ye  23d,  A.  D.,  1756,  put  to  vote  for  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Pardee,  to  be  moderator  of  said  meeting.  Past  in  ye  af- 
firmative." This  meetint;  was  held  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  which  he  died. 

DEATH  OF  EBENEZER,  THE  DEACON. 

'•At  a  court  of  probate  held  at  Danbury,  November  8th, 
1756,  Martha  Pardee  and  James  Pardee,  both  of  New  Fair- 
field, were  appointed  administrators  on  the  estate  of  ye 
late  Ebenezer  Pardee,  and  Stephen,  Dorothy,  Mercy  and 
Mary  Pardee  chose  their  mother  for  their  guardian.  She 
was  also  appointed  guardian  for  Martha,  who  was  probably 
too  young  to  clioose.  In  the  final  settlement  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  personal  estate  which  took  place  later. 

Widow,  Martha  Pardee  has  128£  19s  12d 

James,  a  double  portion,  (oldest  brother) 57  6  8 

Ebenezer 28  13  4 

Stephen    (he    who    afterwards    married     Ellen 

Burnham)  28  13  4 

Dorothy 28  l3  4 

Mprcy  (hiter  married  to  Zadoc  Barnum) 28  13  4 

Mary 28  13  4 

Martha  (later  married  to  Charles  Knapp 28  13  4 

The  further  peculiarity  appears  from  the  record. 
"James  and  Stephen  each  has  a  gun  and  a  sword." 

Done  at  Danbur3^  November  1759. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  Ebenezer,  the  deacon,  our  vener- 
ated and  pious  ancestor  of  New  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

EBENEZER,  THE  SOLDIER. 

We  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ebenezer,  the  second 
son  of  the  deacon,  and  find  that  within  three  years  after 
his  father's  death,  he  appears  in  Norfolk,  Litchfield  county, 
the  noith-west  corner  county  in  Connecticut.  Norfolk  ad- 
joins Massachusetts  on  the  north,  Canaan  on  the  west, 
Winstead  on  the  south  and  Colebrook  on  the  east.  Corn- 
wall Corners  on  Norfolk,  lying  south  of  Salisbury  which  is 
the  north-west  corner  township  of  the  state. 

This  part  of  Connecticut  remained  unsettled  for  more 
than  100  years  after  the  regions  about  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  x^ortions  had  become 
well  populated. 
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It  was  not  until  175S  that  Norfolk  wa^  liiF:t  ^setthd. 
The  undivided  lands  belon^-in'^:  to  the  ('onneeticut  Colony 
were  partitioned  out  to  people  in  Fairliold  and  Hariford 
counties,  and  the  different  lots  sold.  Ainon^  the  first 
settlers  was  Jedediah  Richards,  son  of  Thomas  Richards, 
of  Hartford.  This  Jedediah  was  the  father  of  my  ji^rand- 
mother  Anna,  who  was  born  at  Hartfoid,  February  ilith, 
1740.  About  1750,  lier  father  moved  to  Tolland  county  east 
of  Hartford,  and  from  thence,  in  1758,  to  Norfolk,  and  was 
present  December  2nd,  1758,  at  the  first  town  meeting,'-  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  place.  He  also  became  a  member 
of  the  church  at  its  first  institution,  December  24th,  1700. 
It  is  probable  that  Anna  came  with  her  father  when  he 
moved  to  Norfolk,  and  that  there  she  first  met  my  grand- 
father. I  had  supposed  that  the  church  records  would 
show  that  they  were  married  by  Priest  Robbins,  as  the 
pastor  of  that  church  was  always  designated  by  my  mother 
and  grandmother,  but  no  record  of  their  marriage  can  be 
fouud  there,  for  the  very  good  reason,  as  we  can  now  see, 
that  the  marriage  took  place  before  the  Norfolk  church 
was  organized.  Thej'^  were  married  in  1759,  as  is  proved  by 
the  family  record  of  my  Uncle  Charles  Pardee,  their  oldest 
son,  who  was  born  July  1st,  1760,  six  months  before  Mr. 
Robbins  or  his  church  were  in  Norfolk.  It  took  place  pos- 
sibly in  Tolland  or  Hartford,  my  grandmother's  former 
places  of  residence.  At  any  rate  I  can  assure  her  descend- 
ants, having  known  my  grandmother,  tliat  she  was  not  a 
''scarlet  letter"  kind  of  a  woman,  but  a  straight,  true-blue 
yankee  church  member.  I  liave  the  genealogy  of  my 
Richards  forefathers,  and  intend  to  quote  from  it  more  at 
large  hereafter.  Page  144,  book  1,  of  "Proprietor's  Records" 
in  Norfolk,  shows  a  deed  made  in  Danbury,  Fairfield 
county,  May  19th,  1758,  by  Samuel  Comstock,  of  New  Fair- 
field, of  land  in  Norfolk  to  Ebenezer  Pardee,  of  said  Fair- 
field. This  deed  given  more  than  six  months  before  Nor- 
folk was  organized,  being  also  18  months  after  Deacon 
Ebenezer  was  deceased,  proves  that  my  grandfather  was 
prepared  to  visit  Norfolk  and  take  part  in  the  organization. 
The  Land  Records  further  show  that  afterwards,  April  20, 
1767,  Ebenezer  Pardee,  of  Norfolk,  for  the  consideration  of 
125  pounds  and  15  shillings,  deeded  land  in  Norfolk  to 
Ichabod  Lewis,  Ezra  Hawley,  John  Burritt,  Abner  Judson 
and  Elisha  Mills,  of  Stratford,  in  Fairfield  county.  (See 
''Land  Records,"  Vol.  1,  page  35.)  Book  2,  page  335,  also 
shows  that  on  September  10th,  1770,  a  deed  was  made  by 
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Jedediah  Richards,  then  of  (yanaaii,  to  his  daughter,  Ann 
Pardee,  and  his  son,  Ebenezer  Pardee,  of  Norfolk. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing-  down  the  line  of 
ancestry  from  George,  the  settler,  to  iny  Grandfather 
Ebenezer,  the  soldier,  because  after  I  commenced  my  re- 
searches, I  found  that  different  opinions  existed  as  to  his 
identity,  or  rather  as  to  his  name.  One  of  my  esteemed 
relatives,  Amos  R.  Pardee,  of  Skaneateles,  had  the  tradition 
that  my  grandfather,  the  soldier,  was  named  ''Stephen," 
and  in  the  Richard's  genealogy  it  was  stated  that  Anna 
Richards  married  Charles  Pardee.  I  have  therefore 
searched  dilligently  and  quoted  diffusely  from  all  sorts  of 
records  accessible,  and  particularly  from  land  records,  show- 
ing conclusively  as  I  think,  that  my  ancestor,  the  soldier, 
was  Ebenezer,  son  of  Ebenezer  Pardee,  the  deacon,  of 
Fairfield  county.  I  find  at  Norfolk  in  the  record  of  burials 
there,  Martha  Pardee  1767.  (My  great  grandmother  T  have 
no  doubt.)  Ebenezer  Pardee's  child  1771,  child  1772,  cliild 
1774  and  child  1775.  Charles  Pardee's  child  1783,  same 
Lewis  1787,  same  Esther  1787,  and  same  (child)  1801,  and  I 
append  a  family  record  of  the  births  of  the  other  ciiildren 
of  Ebenezer  Pcirdee  and  Anna  Richards,  namely,  Charles, 
born  July  1st,  1760;  Anna,  born  1762;  Ebenezer,  born  1765, 
and  Aaron,  born  1768. 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

SPITE  ACiAINST  THE  BRITISH. 

I  owe  a  particular  spite  to  the  British  for  their  having 
burned  Danbury,  with  the  records  of  Fairfield  county,  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  following  the  events  above  recorded. 
Otherwise  we  would  have  been  saved  much  trouble  in  our 
researches.  Our  family  paid  them  back  the  best  they 
could,  it  would  seem,  but  in  great  loss  to  our  branch  of  it. 
ill  oni  search  of  the  Revolutionary  records  at  Washington, 
we  find  the  names  of  no  less  than  33  Pardees,  who  served 
in  the  Connecticut  troops  during  that  war,  and  I  believe 
every  one  of  them  were  descendants  of  George,  the  Hu- 
guenot settler.  Besides  the  list  is  not  complete  as  you  will 
see  by  what  tollows. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Amos  R.,  a 
grandson  of  my  Tncle  Charles,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine 
asking  for  such  information  as  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  Amos,  senior,  or  from  his  grandfather,  Charles,  rela- 
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tive  to  the  Pardee  fninily.  Ainon^^  other  thin*,^s  he  says, 
"In  the  summer  of  1770  the  war  fever  ran  hij^h,  and  my 
grandfather  enlisted.  He  went  home  and  told  his  father 
of  it,  and  he  said, 'Charles,  you  are  only  10,  too  youtig  for 
the  service,  I'll  go  myself.'  He  went,  and  after  the  hattle 
of  White  Plains,  October  28th,  177(),  he  died  from  theelfeets 
of  tiie  battle.  His  brother-in-law,  Jed  ivichards,  Jr.,  served 
with  him  and  soon  went  home  to  winter,  and  also  carried 
your  grandfather's  gu!i.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  Richards 
returned  and  my  Grandfather  Charles  went  wi:h  him  and 
served  through  the  war." 

My  list  of  Pardees  serving  as  soldiers,  does  not  includ(! 
my  Uncle  Charles,  but  he  served  just  the  Fame. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  CAMPAIGN  IN  177G. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  British  under  Lord  Howe, 
evacuated  Boston,  and  their  fleet  put  to  sea.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington anticipating  that  tlieir  destination  was  New  York, 
immediately  proceeded  to  that  city,  intending,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  their  landing.  All  the  troops  that  could  be 
raised  were  ordered  to  concentrate  at  New  York.  From 
the  records  and  papers  con.cerning  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion on  tile  at  Washington,  the  following  extract  is  made: 

Second  Battalion  Wads  worth's  Brigade,  Col.  Gay's 
Regt.,  177G.  Battalion  raised  June  1776  to  re-enforce  Wash, 
ington  at  New  York.  Served  at  the  Brooklyn  Front,  just 
before  and  during  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27.  In 
the  retreat  to  New  Yoik  August  29-30.  In  retreat  from 
New  York  City  September  15,  with  main  army  at  White 
Plains.  Time  expired  December  25,  1776.  (Rolls  incom- 
plete.) 

Capt.  Stanley's  company,  June  21,  1776. 

NAMES. 

Pardy,  Samuel  Sergeant;  Pardy,  Eli. 

Captain  Roger's  company  from  Cornwall. 

Pardee,  Ebenezer;   Pardee,  Gamaliel. 

Cornwall  where  my  grandfather  is  shown  to  have  en- 
listed, corners  on  Norfolk  on  the  south-west,  and  the  proofs 
coincide  with  what  I  heard  when  a  boy  from  my  mother 
and  Grandmother  Anna, ''that  my  grandfather  was  killed 
in    Washington's   retreat    from    Long    Island."     The    gun, 
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spoken  ol"  by  my  Cousin  Amos,  was  as  I  have  always  un- 
derstood, retained  in  the  Richards  family.  Jedediab 
Richards,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  a  nephew  of  my 
Grandmother  Anna,  and  when  he  and  his  family  of  nine 
sons  all  came  weet,  they  were  settled  near  us  in  Ohio.  I 
learn  that  some  of  our  family  saw  the  old  musket.  So  far 
as  I  have  ever  heard,  this  wis  all  the  property  my  grand- 
father possessed.  His  widow  and  four  children  appear  to 
have  been  left  like  thousands  of  other  families  of  that 
fateful  period,  to  shift  for  themselves.  We  find  no  account 
of  any  settlement  of  real  or  perstmal  estate,  and  a  govern- 
ment too  poor  to  pyy  for  service  anything  but  continental 
money,  not  even  that  for  pensions,  to  widows  and  orphans* 

GUARDIANS  FOR  TWO  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'   CHILDREN. 

In  district  of  Norfolk,  Januaiy  22nd,  1781,  David  Lewis, 
of  Canaan,  was  chosen  by  judge  of  the  court,  guardian  of 
Ebenezer  Pardy,  son  of  Ebenezer  Pardy,  of  said  district, 
deceased.  Bond  of  £100  required.  I  do  not  say  positively, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  from  what  I  learned  from  my  mother, 
that  it  was  with  this  Mr.  Lewis  my  father  learned  the 
trade  of  tanner  and  currier.  1  have  his  book  of  accounts 
kept  in  Norfolk  from  1787  to  1797,  which  proves  he  carried 
on  both  the  tanning  and  shoemaking  business  there  during 
that  period.  We  further  find  November  5,  1781,  Anna 
Pardy,  a  minor,  and  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Pardy,  deceased, 
makes  choice  of  Elkanah  Phelps  for  her  guardian.  (Page 
:^5  Probate  Records.)  This  was  my  aunt  who  afterwards 
married  Bebe  Brainar<l. 

MY  TWO  UNCLES,  CHARLES  AND  AARON. 

In  Norfolk  church  records  we  find  "Charles  Pardy, 
adult,  baptised  September  15,  1799.  Dismissed  to  church  in 
N.  Y."  This  must  have  been  shortly  before  the  time  when 
Uncle  Charles  removed  with  his  family  to  Skaneateles, 
where  1  know  he  became  a  church  member  anJ  was  al- 
ways called  Deacon.  Uncle  Aaron  probably  lived  with  his 
mother  Anna,  until  she  married  Capt.  Dupuy  and  perhaps 
after  that,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  him  until  he  also 
removed  to  New  York  state.  I  find  in  my  father's  account 
book  a  charge  under  date  Febiuary  12,  1793,  to  Capt. 
Mi'hael  Mills, ''To  make  pairV)f  shoes  for  Aaron  Pardee,  [> 
shillings;  to  pach  one  shoe  for  Michael,  4  pence,  and  to 
tap  and  new  heel  Aron  Pardee's  shoes,  1  shilling  8  pence." 
This  indicates  that  Aaron   was   living  with   Capt.   Mills  in 
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iny  father's  neis-liborhood,   l)iit   notliins"  appears   to   show 
the  residence  of  my  j^ranchnotlier. 

ABOUT  MY  FATHER  AND  HIS  GRANDMOTHKR,  MARTHA. 

During  the  ten  years  that  my  father  carried  on  bu.-'i- 
ness  in  Norfolk,  he  and  my  mother  must  have  been  very 
busy  people.  Their  account  book  has  thousands  of  char^'es 
for  work  done  by  my  father  and  some  by  my  mother,  and 
durinj>-  that  time  were  born  to  them  five  children,  viz., 
Sheldon,  April  21,  1788;  Allen,  February  7th,  1790,  Sunday; 
Sarah,  December  11th,  1791,  Sunday;  Au<?ustus,  December 
24th,  1793,  and  John  M.,  February  loth,  1796.  The  first  two, 
Sheldon  and  Allen,  are  names  different  from  any  others 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  as  g-iven  names  amon^  my 
father's  or  mother's  progenitors,  and  I  queried  for  a  lonur 
time  why  were  these  names  selected  for  their  tirst  born? 
With  the  aid  of  one  of  my  relatives  1  have  solved  it.  My 
father  was  born  in  17G5  and  consequently  he  could  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  his  Grandmother  Martha,  for 
she  died  in  1767  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  but  he 
must  have  heard  of  her,  and  perhaps  seen  a  rude  grave  stone 
to  her  memory.  He  was  llyeais  old  when  my  grandfather 
enlisted.  Probably  the  grave  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
by  his  father  or  mother,  and  he  was  told  that  the  name  of 
her  father  was  Allen  Sheldon,  and  to  remember  this  revered 
woman,  lying  in  a  solitary  grave  far  from  her  kindred,  he 
named  his  first  two  boys,  Sheldon  and  Allen.  The  third 
child  Sarah,  was  after  my  mother,  Sarah  Dutton.  The 
fourth,  Augustus,  was  a  common  name  in  the  Pardee  line, 
and  the  fifth,  John  M.,  was  after  my  mother's  father.  Dr. 
John  Minor.  But  if  the  reader  shall  say,  why  do  you  assert 
so  confidently  that  the  Martha  Pardee,  who  was  buried  in 
Norfolk,  was  your  grandfather's  mother?  1  answer  that 
she  being  a  widow,  it  was  most  natural  that  she  would 
make  her  home  with  some  one  of  iier  children,  and  if  she 
became  acquainted  with  my  grandmother,  Anna  Richards, 
she  would  be  willing  to  live  with  such  an  agreeable  woman 
forever. 

The  churc-li  record  of  burials  show  that  Martha  Pardee, 
who  died  in  1767  was  not  an  infant  or  child  of  Ebenezer 
Pardee,  as  those  recorded  in  later  years  were.  Could  it 
not  have  been,  however,  your  grandfather's  younger  sister 
Martha?  No,  it  could  not,  for  my  grandfather's  sister 
Martha  remained  in  Fairfield  county,  and  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Charles  Knapp. 
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While  I  am  settling-  these  disputed  matters,  I  will  far- 
ther state  that  the  mistake  made  in  the  genealog-y  of  the 
Richards  family  in  saying  that  Anna  Richards  was  married 
to  Charles  Pardee,  was  one  easy  to  be  made,  for  my  Uncle 
Charles  was  likewise  a  soldier,  and  had  the  good  fortuno 
to  live  and  be  known  long  after  the  war.  The  compiler  of 
that  history,  anxious  to  complete  his  book,  naturally  mis- 
took Deacon  Charles,  her  son,  for  the  dead  Ebenezer,  her 
husband.  Now  as  to  the  other  mistake,  that  my  grand- 
father's name  was  [Stephen.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  this 
originated.  My  grandtatlier  had  a  younger  brother  whose 
name  was  Stephen.  He  however  remained  in  Fairfield 
county,  married,  and  died  tliere.  In  1762  he  married  Ellen 
Rurnum  and  died  in  1795.  We  were  not  able  to  find  his 
name  in  any  of  the  Norfolk  records,  but  in  Capt.  Holton's 
company  of  Connecti:;ut  troops,  (wliere  enlisted  does  not 
appear,)  Stephen  Pardy,  joined  August  13,  1781.  Probably 
this  may  have  been  my  honored  grand  uncle.  I  mentioned 
to  my  assistant  in  these  researches,  Miss  Tracy,  in  th«  very 
commencement,  that  I  remembered  hearing  my  mother 
say,  ''she  had  seen  an  uncle  of  my  father  by  the  name  of 
Stephen." 

So  far  in  carrying  up  and  bringing  down  my  family 
history,  I  have  said  very  little  about  my  mother,  Anna 
Minor,  but  no  one  need  fear  that  I  would  ever  forget  to 
reserve  a  place  for  one  so  loved  and  revered  as  she.  Later 
on  I  will  speak  of  my  mother  and  her  father,  mother  and 
family,  as  also  of  my  grandmother,  Anna  Richards. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MY  FATHER  AND  UNCLE  AS  EMIGRANTS  TO  THE   WEST- 

My  father  was  among  the  earliest  of  that  great  swarm 
ol"  emigrants  that  began  to  leave  the  New  England  hive 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  the 
more  inviting  regions  of  the  great  west.  To  go  as  far  as 
central  New  York  was  then  going  to  the  far  west.  One  of 
the  last  settlements  in  my  father's  books  made  in  Norfolk 
that  I  can  find,  was  on  January  20,  1797,  with  Elijah  Law- 
rence. About  this  time  my  father,  mother  and  five  chil- 
dren, John  the  youngest  11  months  old,  together  with  my 
Aunt  Anna,  her  husband,  Sebe  Brainard,  and  their  four  or 
five  children,  packed  their  belongings  and   themselves  oa 
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two  sleds  or  home-mado  sleio^hs,  nach  drawn  by  a  span  of 
horses,  and  started  on  their  journey  west.  Thej'  left  he- 
hind  them  of  their  near  relatives,  Uncle  Charles  and  family, 
and  Uncle  Aaron,  probably  unmarried  at  that  time,  (irand- 
ma  Aniia  Dnpuy  and  Grandma  Sarah  Minor  and  family. 
My  great  grandfather.  Jedediah  Richards,  and  his  wife. 
Amy,  had  hotii  diei  and  were  buried  October  17H4. 
Whether,  when  my  father  and  uncle  started  westward, 
they  had  any  definite  intention  how  far  they  would  go,  or 
where  they  would  finally  settle,  I  do  not  know;  but  before 
February  27,  1797,  my  father  had  commenced  working  at 
his  trade  in  Paris.  Oneida  county.  New  York,  and  his  ac- 
counts show  that  he  continued  his  labors  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  Uncle  Brainard  was  in  the  same  place  until 
the  next  winter.  I  imagine  they  had  found  ''hard  sled- 
ding" and  possibly  some  former  acquaintances,  and  not 
their  intended  journey's  end,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
winter,  1797-98,  they  again  packed  up  their  "dudds"  for  a 
new  move. 

FROM  ONEIDA  TO   ONONDAGA. 

About  February  1798,  the  two  families  started  for 
Marcellus,  where  they  all  arrived  and  settled  on  the  east 
5-ide  of  Lake  Skaneateles.  as  early  as  March  20,  1798;  for  on 
that  day,  which  my  father's  record  says  was  Tuesday, 
Charles  Pardee  was  born.  This  event  happened  one  month 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  birthday  of  my  oldest  brother 
Sheldon,  thus  making  a  flock  of  six  children  in  less  than 
ten  years. 

I  am  certain  that  my  parents  started  their  married  life 
with  very  little  except  their  hands,  industrious  habits  and 
courageous  hearts,  and  that  their  substance  had  but 
little  increased  in  those  eleven  years  of  hard  labor  in  Nor- 
folk; and  now  with  a  family  of  eight  mouths  to  feed,  and 
fast  increasing,  with  the  boldness  that  characterized  all  the 
pioneers,  they  commenced  again  in  the  then  wilderness  of 
Central  New  York,  doubtless  with  strong  and  renewed 
contldence. 

LOT  28. 

The  first  land  purchased  was  soon  sold,  and  their  final 
settlement  was  on  lot  28,  which  lies  within  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  in  a  northeast  direction,  from  the  village 
at  the  foot  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  Here  they  bought  about 
80  acres  of  land,  all  heavily  timbered  with  beech,  maple, 
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birch,  elm,  butternut,  black  ash,  hemlock  and  bnsswood; 
and  for  a  dwelling,  erected  with  proper  sized  round  timbers 
the  customary  log  house.  Into  this  humble  dwelling  they 
removed,  in  the  year  1800,  and  here  on  June  30th  of  that 
year,  my  brother  Harry  was  born  on  Monday.  Also  Sep- 
tember 8  in  1802,  Ebenezer  Pardee,  Jr.,  was  born.  April  23d, 
1804,  Augustus  Pardee  died.  He  was  killed  by  the  fall  of 
a  tree,  which  he  was  chopping  down;  and  on  August  29th, 
1804,  Wednesday,  then  Augustus  Pardee,  second,  was  born. 
September  £3  1,  180G,  Tuesday,  then  George  K.  Pardee  was 
born,  and  on  October  8th,  180S,  then  Aaron  Pardee  was  born 
on  Saturday.  Lastly,  November  6th,  1810,  Tuesday,  in  Mar- 
cellus,  then  Julia  Anna  Pardee  was  born. 

I  think  I  was  the  last  one  born  in  this  venerable  "log 
cabin."  History  tells  as  that  in  some  cases  serious  conten- 
tions h  ive  existed  as  to  where  certain  persons  were  born; 
but  if  any  city  shall  hereafter  claim  the  honor  of  having 
been  my  birth-place,  I  wish  to  settle  it  now  in  advance. 
The  town  of  Marcellus,  now  Skaneateles  near  the  outlet  of 
the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name,  is  alone  entitled  to  the 
honor. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  HUMAN  MEMORY. 

Human  memory  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
the  world.  Anyone  is  at  liberty  to  doubt  what  I  shall  re- 
late of  its  wonders  in  my  own  experience,  and  I  should  al- 
most doubt  it  mj'self  were  it  possible  to  do  so;  but  I  see 
whaf  took  place  more  than  80  years  ago,  as  vividly  as  if  it 
happened  yesterday. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  our  folks  made  an  addition  to 
the  new  frame  house,  and  I  recollect  seeing  my  brother 
John  on  the  roof  helping  to  lay  thv3  shingles.  I  had  aswell- 
ing  that  summer  on  one  of  my  toes,  and  my  father  tcoc  me 
on  horseback  before  him  to  Dr.  Porter  to  have  tlie  toe 
lanced.  I  remember  Mrs.  Porter's  appearancs,  and  could 
almost  draw  her  portrait,  it  is  so  plainly  et'graved  on  my 
memory.  I  also  see  as  plainly  the  hearth  to  her  fireplace* 
laid  with  brick  called  tile,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
When  my  fatiier  was  sick  in  the  early  winter  of  that  year, 
I  was  sent  to  a  neigl)bor's  for  a  sieve  to  sift  meal,  and  I 
staid  so  long  my  sister  Sai'ah   came  after  me,  and   hurried 
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homo,  lea vin":  mo  to  come  at  my  leisure.  My  father  died, as 
is  proved  by  his  tombstone,  December  22d,  1H12.  The  ui^ht 
he  died,  with  George  and  Aiiofustus  I  staid  at  my  Uncle 
Aaron's,  who  at  that  time  lived  in  a  log  house  near  us.  Wo 
were  called  up  in  the  morning  and  told  what  had  ha[)pened. 
I  did  not  understand  it,  and  did  not  cry,  as  my  brothers 
did.  1  remember  going  home  and  seeing  my  I'atlier  in  tlie 
room  where  he  had  been  during  his  sickness.  J  also  re- 
member his  funeral,  going  to  the  meeting  house  and  the 
grave  yard.  So  vivid  are  these  and  the  thousands  of  other 
recollections  of  my  long  life  implanted  on  my  memory, 
that  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of  myself;  and  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  that  I  and  these  memories  will  ever  cease  to  be» 
and  yet  I  was  only  four  years  and  two  months  old  when 
father  died.  What  I  have  mentioned  above  about  my 
Uncle  Aaron  and  his  wife,  is  the  first  recollection  I  have  of 
ever  seeing  them.  They  must  have  been  married  in  Con- 
necticut before  my  people  left  Norfolk,  as  at  this  time  my 
uncJe  owned  t!ie  farm  on  which  they  lived,  and  had  a 
daughter  Anna,  at  least  six  years  older  than  myself.  She 
was  their  only  cliild,  afterwards  married  to  Calvin  Taylor. 
My  aunt  was  always  called  Aunt  Gillin,  but  her  name  be- 
fore marriage  was  Angeline  Barber. 

I  never  saw  my  Aunt  and  Uncle  Brainard  until  about 
1815.  They  had  lived  near  us  for  several  years  after  we 
3ame  on  to  lot  2S,  when  they  sold  out  and  moved  to  Alex- 
ander, Genesee  county,  about  1806.  In  1814-15  they  made 
us  a  long  visit,  bringing  with  them  Grandma  Dupuy.  My 
grandmother's  conversation  must  have  been  very  interest- 
ing, for  the  stories  she  told  and  the  songs  that  she  sung,  I 
have  never  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

'"tis  education  forms  the  common  mind." 

My  Uncle  Charles  lived  on  a  farm  between  our  house 
and  the  village,  having  settled  there  in  1804.  He  was  al- 
ways Deacon  Charles,  and  had  a  large  family,  mostly  girls. 
His  oldest  son,  Amos,  was  the  father  of  Amos  R.  Pardee, 
from  whom  1  have  frequently  quoted  in  these  memoirs. 

Our  place  on  lot  28  was  on  a  north  and  south  street, 
crossing  east  of  28  swamp  from  the  road,  then  called  the 
Oneida  turnpike,  and  running  from  Utica  through   Auburn 
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to  or  towards  Buffalo,  to  the  old  Genesee  road,  leadinp: 
from  the  east  through  the  town  of  Onondaga  to  Auburn 
and  westwaid.  There  was  a  school  house  about  an  equal 
distance  from  us  on  each  of  these  roads.  Sometimes  we 
went  to  school  in  one  district  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 
The  first  time  I  was  inside  of  a  school  house,  was  in  the 
spring-  of  1818  when  my  older  brothers  took  me  along  one 
day  to  the  north  school  kept  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Parker.  I  was  not  thi.re  as  a  pupil  but  just  for  company. 
The  school  house  was  heated  by  a  large  fire-place  in  which 
was  a  fire  kent  burning.  For  some  offense  alleged  against 
on*^  of  the  young  men,  not  of  heinous  nature,  '  w.as  con- 
demned to  be  whipped.  There  was  a  closet  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  place,  and  in  the  ceiling  was  a  knot  hole.  The  boy 
was  ordered  to  take  off  his  coat.  His  hands  were  then  tied 
together  with  a  handkerchief,  the  ends  tied  and  put  through 
the  knot  hole  and  fastened  on  the  inside  with  the  broom 
handle.  This  preparation  was  suggestive  even  to  my 
young  mind,  that  something  awful  was  to  be  done.  Then 
this  brutal  man  took  down  a  green  beech  whip,  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  and  ran  it  through  the  embers  in  the 
fire-place.  I  know  now  that  it  was  to  toughen  it.  When 
this  dreadful  w(;apon  was  properly  tempered,  he  com- 
menced to  lay  it  upon  the  back  of  his  unhappy  victim. 
The  boy  commenced  to  scream,  and  I  to  yell  with  all  my 
might.  Many  of  the  children  cricjd  heartily.  I  am  sure  he 
struck  at  least  twenty  blows  before  he  let  up. 

We  went  home,  and  my  mother  and  family  made  a  loud 
complaint  to  the  directors,  and  the  inhuman  schoolmaster 
was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  His  name  started  downwards, 
but  his  infamy  has  snatched  it  from  oblivion.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  I  was  sent  to  another  sort  of  school, — it  was  in 
the  village  district.  This  was  kept  by  Alanson  Edwards. 
For  his  kindness  towards  rne  I  love  him  to  this  day;  for  he 
was  kind  to  all,  and  all  loved  him.  1  learned  fast;  and  the 
next  summej-,  I  and  my  class  read  the  New  Testament 
through,  and  commenced  it  the  second  time.  I  dare  say  he 
helped  us  pronounce  the  hard  words.  From  that  on,  my 
school  days  were  days  of  pleasant  remembrance.  I  was 
never  punished  in  school  but  once,  and  that  was  when 
every  boy  in  school  was  feruled  for  swinging  on  the  light- 
ning rod  of  the  meeting  housf..  The  rod  fell  and  broke 
John  Gibson's  arm.  My  turn  came  the  last  one,  with  a 
couple  of  light  taps  of  the  ruler.  This  school  master  some- 
tinu'^  punished  the  large  boys  quite  severely,  but  not  out- 
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rap:eously,  and  thus  had  a  pfood  reputation  lor  koopinu;  or- 
der, which  public  opinion  re(iuired  in  those  days.  A  school 
teacher  who  did  not  whip  was  suspected  of  lacking-  proper 
discipline.  Men  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  pers(»ns  fit 
to  teach  and  g-overn  schools.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
bein^-  taught  by  a  school  "niarni." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ABOUT    MY    FATHER,    THf]   SCATTERING  OF  T. IE   KA^fTLV 

AND  THE  WAR  OF  1812, 

My  father's  account  book  shows  that  after  his  arrival 
at  Skaneateles,  his  business  began  to  cliange  from  that  of  a 
cordwainer  to  a  farmer  on  new  land.  Ke  was  dealing  in 
cord  wood,  ashes,  team  work  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  in 
the  sale  of  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  him- 
self and  boys  working  by  the  day  and  job  in  ploughing, 
dragging,  digging  and  stoning  wells,  and  such  like.  His 
accounts  with  his  brother  Aaron  are  as  early  as  1801,  with 
Uncle  Charles  1806,  and  with  my  Uncle  Amos  Minor  in 
1799.  and  January  1st,  1800,  one  item  is  charged  as  follows: 
"•To  one  bushel  of  wheat  by  your  brother,  8  shillings." 
Which  of  my  uncles  this  was,  I  am  unable  to  say.  My 
mother  had  only  three  brothers  as  far  as  I  ever  heard,  viz.: 
John,  Justus  and  Amos. 

Some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  my  oldest  brother, 
Pheldon,  had  left  for  himself  and  lived  in  Camillus,  a  town 
lying  north  of  Marcellus,  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
He  married  there  to  Sally  Wiesner.  Allen,  sometime  in 
1811,  also  married  Piiebe  Foster.  Their  first  child,  Wm.  N., 
was  born  Thursday,  July  30th,  1812,  as  shown  by  my  fath- 
er's record,  who  says,  "then  my  Grandson was  born." 

My  sister  Sarah  about  that  time  was  married  to  Phineas 
Butler.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1813,  the  militia  was 
called  out  to  repel  a  threatened  attack  upon  Oswego,  by 
the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario.  Capt.  Peterson's  com- 
pany, of  Marcellus,  including  my  broth(U-  Allen  and  Mr. 
Butler,  marciied  with  the  militia.  My  brother  John,  then 
17,  was  hired  by  the  Captain  as  a  teamster,  to  carry  bag- 
gage. So  he  took  our  horses  and  wagon  and  started  with 
the  rest. 

Later,  about  1857,  I  procured  land  warrants  for  Allen 
and  John  for  these  services,  and  I  procured  a  pension  for 
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Alien  on  same  account,  which  he  continued  to  draw  during: 
his  life.  When  my  brothers  and  Mr.  Butler  were  at  Os- 
wego, my  sister  Sallj^  staid  at  our  house,  and  one  morning- 
I  was  called  to  the  north  door  with  the  family,  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  British  guns  on  Lake  Ontario.  Probably 
the  same  year,  I  saw  many  British  prisoners  encamped  on 
the  lake  shore  near  the  vilhige.  After  my  father's  death 
our  family  soon  began  to  decrease  and  increase.  Charles 
found  a  place  as  clerk  in  Porter's  store  in  Skaneateles. 
Harry  became  apprentice  to  Capt.  Hecox  to  learn  chair- 
making  and  painting,  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  Eben- 
ezer  got  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  store  out  of  town  somewhere. 
In  the  meantime  my  brother  John,  to  whom  mother 
seemed  to  have  been  particularly  attached,  married  Eunice 
(yhamberlin,  and  they  came  to  live  with  us.  Augustus  be- 
came apprentice  to  Philo  Dibble  in  the  village  to  learn  the 
saddlery  and  harness  making  business,  thus  leaving  only 
George,  myself  and  Julia  at  home  with  mother. 

MY  BROTHER  &EORGE  K. 

One  morning  about  the  year  1817,  George  and  myself 
were  set  to  picking  up  stones  on  a  young  meadow.  Stones 
were  plenty,  and  some  of  considerable  size.  My  brother 
had  always  been  troubled  with  a  cough,  but  scarcely  ever 
made  any  complaint.  We  worked  for  two  or  three  hours 
when  George  bought  a  large  handful  of  stones  to  the  pile, 
and  throwing  them  down,  said,  ''There,  that  is  the  last 
work  I  am  going  to  do."  He  then  started  for  the  house.  I 
expectel  that  mother  w^ould  send  him  back,  but  he  did  not 
come.  When  I  went  to  dinner  he  was  sitting  reading  some 
book.  I  was  sent  for  Doctor  Porter,  who  declared,  on  ex- 
amination, that  George  had  done  right;  that  he  had  symp- 
toms of  consumption,  and  thought  it  probable  it  might  be 
averted  by  careful  living  and  proper  exercise.  The  Doctor 
prescribed  riding  on  horseback  before  breakfast;  first  a 
short  distance,  gradually  increa.-iing  as  hij  strength  would 
permit ;  light  exercise  during  the  day,  with  careful  diet, 
which  he  pointed  out. 

This  brotlier  of  mine  was  a  Pardee  of  the  Pardees.  He 
had  a  will  of  his  own  the  Georges  and  Ebenezers  of  our 
race  had  sent  down  to  him;  determination  approaching 
stubbornness,  and  persistence  full  of  grindstone  grit.  He 
and  I  slept  together,  and  during  the  summer,  every  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  I  would  be  wakened  up 
by  his  rising  to  take  his  prescribed  ride.     By  fall  he  show- 
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ed  so  much  improvemf=nit  that  thn  doctor,  on  Cir'orp:ft'8  eaiii- 
est  request,  consented  tliat  he  should  attend  school  that 
winter  if  one  could  be  found  near.  A  Mr.  p]llis  h.id  a  se- 
lect school  about  a  mile  away.  Here  iU'or^a  was  sent,  and 
here  he  continued  for  about  three  years,  and  then  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Porter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW  T  OOT  ALOXW  WITH  JOHN  AND  MOTIIKIl. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  father's  estate  was  settled,  but 
my  mother  continued  in  possession  of  the  farm  and  the 
farm  property;  and  by  arranfj:ement  between  herself 
and  John,  he  carried  it  on  for  their  joint  benefit.  I  seem  to 
have  had  a  divided  alleg-iance;  sometimes  I  worked  under 
his  directions.  At  all  events  I  plowed,  planted  and  hoed, 
made  hay,  fed  cattle,  and  did  all  sorts  of  farm  work  ;  be- 
sides, my  mother  always  had  a  loom,  spinning  wheel  and 
quill  wheel  in  the  woodhouse  chamber.  We  raised  flax, 
and  kept  sheep;  and  I  have  spent  hours  and  hours  in  help- 
ing- hatchel  the  flax  and  pick  the  wool,  which  was  carried 
to  the  carding-  machine,  where  it  was  made  into  rolls. 
When  this  was  done  girls  would  be  hired  to  come  to  the 
house  and  spin  it.  My  mother  most  always  spun  the  flax 
herself.  Then  I  used  to  spool  the  warp  and  wind  it  on  the 
beam  of  the  loom.  When  she  had  the  threads  properly 
]nilled  through  the  reed  and  was  ready  to  weave,  I  wound 
h.er  quills.  All  the  cloth  for  the  family,  both  linen  and 
woolen,  was  made  in  this  way,  and  frequently  more  for 
market.  The  woolen  cloth  was  sent  to  be  fulled  and  dress- 
ed at  a  factory.  When  the  cloth  was  finished,  a  tailor 
measured  us  and  cut  out  garments,  and  a  woman  came  to 
the  house,  and  sewed  and  fitted  them  together.  Leather 
and  shoes  were  also  provided  in  the  same  economical  man- 
ner. Hides  were  tanned  on  shares,  and  shoes  made  at  home. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  cotton  shirt,  or  a  tailor  made 
coat,  until  I  was  16;  yet  my  clothing  was  decent  and  com- 
fortable. Dean  Swift  wrote  an  epigram  on  the  young  men 
of  his  time,  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

''Gaming,  talking,  swearing,  drinking, 
Hunting,  shooting,  never  thinking, 
Chattering  nonsense  all  day  long, 
Singing  half  an  opera  song. 
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Choosing  baubles,  rings  and  jewels, 
Writing-  verses,  fighting  duels, 
Mincing  words  in  conversation, 
Ridiculing  all  the  nation, 
And  though  no  bigger  than  a  rat, 
Peeping  under  each  girl's  hat." 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  was  a  perfect  young  man,  but  I 
deny  most  of  the  above  accusations  as  having  application 
to  my  case.  I  admit  occasional  hunting  of  rabbits  and 
partridges  in  28  swamp,  and  I  add  fishing  instead  of  shoot- 
ing, for  I  was  not  a  good  marksman ;  and  as  to  fighting,  I 
claim  it  was  always  in  self  defense.  Writing  the  verses,  I 
admit.  Who  could  help  it?  The  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes 
of  the  school  girls,  in  their  pretty  red  flannel  dresses,  were 
too  much  for  me.  I  deny  peeping  under  their  hats,  but  ad- 
mit slyly  looking  over  the  top  of  a  book  or  a  slate.  The  re- 
turn glances  left  scars  on  my  heart.  For  ten  years  I  at- 
tended school  every  winter,  about  half  the  time  in  the 
north  school  district,  where  I  went  one  term  to  my  brother 
George.  He  tried  to  teach  me  to  write  and  cipher,  but 
with  poor  success.  I  have  always  disliked  my  hand  writing, 
and  Pike's  Arithmetic  was  too  deep  for  me.  After  that,  I 
was  allowed  to  cut  cord  wood  and  carry  it  to  market,  by 
which  I  got  money  enough  to  buy  a  Daboll,  from  which  I 
got  all  I  know  oi  figures.  Susan  Thomas  attended  my 
brother's  school  that  winter,  and  later  they  were  married, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  if  I  live  to  write  it. 

Oh  the  pictures  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  in  youth, 

Appear  as  ineffacible  as  everlasting  truth. 

My  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  stand  before  my  eyes  again. 

And  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  I  hear  their  voices  plain : 

I  see  the  old  house  standing,  with  its  windows  and  its  doors, 

From  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  from  the  plastering  to  the 
floors. 

I  could  find  the  beds  and  tables,  and  the  chairs  in  every 
room. 

And  with  my  eyes  blindfolded,  could  find  my  mother's 
loom. 

There  stands  the  clock  old-fashioned,  its  weights  are  get- 
ting low. 

The  pendulum  is  swinging,  but  moving  very  slow. 

To  you  this  all  seems  dreaming,  and  only  seoms  to  be, 

But  what  to  you  is  seeming,  is  real  unto  me. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ALLEX  TAKES  A  TRTP  WEST,  AM)  .KHIN.   To    IIOSTOX. 

In  1S17,  my  brother  Allen  took  a  trip  on  foot  to  the 
west.  He  first  went  to  Erie,  Pa.,  then,  havin*^-  cM-ossed  over 
to  the  Allegheny  River,  went  down  to  Pittsburg  and  from 
there  by  boat  to  Cincinnati.  From  Cincinnati  he  traveled 
through  Medina  county  to  Cleveland.  I  think  he  made 
arrangements  to  buy  at  that  time.  The  next  year,  181S,  he 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Butler,  and  their  families,  moved 
to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Wadsworth.  In  1821,  Harry,  whose 
apprenticeship  expired  in  that  year,  was  married  to  Fanny 
Benedict.  He  began  the  business  of  painting  houses  in 
8kaneatfeles  and  vicinity,  and  I  was  employed  with  him 
for  two  seasons,  during  which  time  I  learned  that  art  and 
mystery.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  a  firm  of  merchants  in 
the  village  sent  several  sleigh  loads  of  pork  ham.s  to  Boston, 
and  bringing  back  fresh  cod-fish,  frozen,  retailed  it  in  that 
condition.  My  brother  John  furnished  and  drove  one  of 
the  teams,  and  the  next  winter  did  the  same  thing,  and 
brought  back  cotton  sheeting  and  shirting,  which  he  was 
then  further  employc^d  to  carry  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
took  advantage  of  that  trip  to  visit  Wadsworth,  and  there 
bought  the  farm  to  which  we  moved  the  next  fall.  This 
advent  of  cotton  goods  began  to  displace  my  linen  shirting. 
I  still  wore  domestic  linen  pants,  but  never  "linen  breeches 
in  tlie  winter,"  as  I  have  often  seen  done  for  lack  of  better 
ones. 

Busily  employed  as  I  always  was  in  helping  carry  on 
the  farm,  with  my  limited  schooldays  it  would  be  natural 
for  one  to  conclude,  that  I  was  quite  barren  in  general  in- 
formation. I  had  not,  it  is  true,  up  to  my  lOth  year,  ever 
been  far  from  home,  scarcely  ever  staid  away  over  night 
or  had  any  food  except  of  mother's  cooking;  yet  I  had 
been  once  to  Auburn  on  foot,  to  buy  a  book;  several  times 
to  Elbridge,  where  Jacob  Chamberlin,  the  father  of  my 
sister  Eunice,  lived;  once  to  Jordan,  two  miles  beyond  El- 
bridge, where  the  state  was  then  building  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  where  my  Uncle  Amos  Minor  had  a  pail  factory,  which 
was  run  by  macliinery  that  he  invented;  once  to  Geddes- 
burg  and  Salt  Point,  where  Syracuse  now  is,  and  where  my 
brother  Sheldon  was  then  in  trade.  My  indulgent  mother 
had  often  allowed  me  to  roam  and  swim,  hunt,  fish,  gather 
berries,  wintergreens,  beech  and  butternuts  and  attend 
general   trainings;  and  though  I  was   always  taught   how 
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wrong-  it  was  to  take  thing-s  without  liberty,  yet  I  will  ad- 
mit I  did  sometimes  go  with  the  boys  and  did  eat  water- 
mellons  and  pea3hes,  which,  however,  had  not  been  stolen, 
only  '^looked."  In  these  rambles  and  holiday  excursions, 
I  learned  local  geography  and  many  other  useful  things; 
besides,  we  took  the  Manlius  Times,  a  weekly  paper,  then 
published  by  Tliurlow  Weed,  which  I  used  to  read,  adver- 
tisements and  all.  I  was  allowed  to  use  tallow  candles 
freelj',  and  I  read  every  book  we  had  in  the  house,  including 
school  books,  and  the  Bible.  Much  of  the  contents  of  these 
books  I  can  repeat  to-day.  I  borrowed  books  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and  finding,  in  the  village,  an  old  library  in  which 
my  father  had  once  had  a  share,  I  read  every  book  it  con- 
tained. In  the  summer  of  1824,  our  folks  began  to  prepare 
for  removal  to  Ohio:  the  farm  was  sold,  probably  by  order 
of  the  Surrogate,  an  ofliaer  equivalent  to  an  Ohio  Probate 
Judge,  and  all  the  personal  property  was  disposed  of,  ex- 
cept two  cows  and  what  could  be  carried  in  two  wagons. 
Sometime  in  the  fore  part  of  September,  my  brother  Allen 
came  from  his  home  in  Ohio,  intending  to  return  with  us. 
But  before  leaving  this,  which  was,  to  me,  one  of  tlie  most 
dear  and  hallowed  spots  of  earth,  I  linger  to  say  parting 
words  about  my  grandmother,  Anna  Richards. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MY  GRANDMOTHER,  ANNA  RICHARDS  PARDEE  DUPUY. 

After  my  grandmother  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dupuy, 
they  remained  somewhere  in  New  England,  and  at  his 
death,  she  came  to  New  York,  and  lived  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Brainard,  Her  father,  Jedediah  Bichards  the 
first,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  8th,  1700;  died  at 
Norfolk,  October  1st,  1784  Her  mother  was  Amy  Thrall, 
born  at  Windsor,  January  10th,  1706;  died  at  Norfolk, 
October  9th,  1784.  My  Grandmother  Anna  was  born  at 
Hartford,  February  17,  1740.  Her  grandfather,  on  her 
father's  side,  was  Deacon  Thomas  Richards,  born  at  Hart- 
ford, 1(U;0,  died  April  9th,  1749.  Her  grandmother  was 
IVIary  Parsons,  born  at  Springfield,  December  17,  1670,  died 
at  Hartford,  December  1758.  Her  great  grandfather  was 
John  Richards,  born  1681,  died  after  July,  1712,  and  her 
great  great  grandfather  was  Thomas  Richards,  born  in 
England,  and  died    probably    in    Pequod    War,   16'37.     Hvr 


j^randmotber,  on  her  mother's  side,  was  Mindwoll  Moses, 
born  at  Windsor,  December  b'Uli,  lOTC;;  married  to  Serjjeant 
John  Thrall  of  Windsor,  January  (Uh,  lf;S)7,  and  died  there. 
Her  great  grandmother  was  Mary  lirovvn,  married  to  .John 
Moses  of  Westfield,  May  18,  lOo-i,  and  died  September  14th, 
1089.  Mary  Brown  was,  as  is  affirmed,  the  fiaughter  of 
Peter  Brown,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  ir,2().  My 
grandmother  was  also  connected  collaterally  with  The 
Stocking,  Vore  and  Gunn  families,  all  m<;.st  respectable 
people.  I  have  the  Richards  genealogy  complete,  but  omit 
details.  When  I  saw  my  grandmother  she  must  have  been 
over  70;  but  a  more  cheerful,  lively,  good  looking  old  lady, 
I  think  I  have  never  seen.  I  remember  her  ditties  and  her 
stories  as  I  sat  upon  her  knee.  She  was  then  called  (irand- 
ma  Dupuy,  though  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  had  ever 
seen  her  husband,  M''.  Dupuy. 

A  SENTIMENTAL  MARRIAGE. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  our  family  regarding  Mr.  Dupuy, 
that  he  was  a  French  gentleman,  residing  in  this  country 
at  and  before  the  war,  and  that  he  had  early  enlisted,  and 
had  been  near  to  General  Washington,  as  a  member  of  his 
staff,  and  that,  at  tiie  Battle  of  White  P.ains,  he  had  been 
attracted  to  the  case  of  my  wounded  grandfatiier  on  ac- 
count of  the  name  Pardee,  which  he  recognized  as  a  French 
name;  that  my  grandfather,  before  his  death,  requested 
Dupuy,  if  he  should  die,  to  inform  liis  wife  and  family 
which  Dupuy  did,  and  that  he  received  from  my  grand- 
mother a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  kindness.  When  La  Fay- 
ette came  over,  Capt.  Dupuy  sought  him  out,  and  served 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  he  was  dis- 
charged, he  returned  to  Connecticut,  where  he  formerly  re- 
sided, and  remembering  my  grandma's  letter,  and  her 
name,  sought  her  out  and  married  her. 

MARQUIS  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 

In  1872  T  met  in  New  Orleans  a  lady,  Mrs.  Mary  Stein, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Weston,  formerly  of  Skan- 
eateles.  Her  mother  was  a  cousin  of  mine  and  a  daughter 
of  my  Uncle  Charles.  Mrs.  Stein  is  now  deceased,  but  she 
gave  to  one  of  our  family  some  recollections  of  Grandma 
Dupuy,  as  follows: — On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  this 
country  of  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  in  1824,  he  passed  through 
Skaneateles.  Mrs.  Stein  was  among  the  little  girls  selected 
to  strew  flowers  on  the  bridge,  over  which  the  Marquis  was 


to  pass.  Grandma  Diipuy  was  introduced  to  him  as  the 
widow  of  Capt.  Dnpu3^  whom  he  well  remembered,  and  the 
Marquis  gallantly  saluted  her  with  "a  kiss  upon  both 
cheeks." 

My  grandmotlier  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Alex- 
ander, Genessee  county,  N.  Y.,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter, 
Anna  Brainard.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  some  information 
as  to  the  date  of  her  demise,  but  did  not  succeed.  My 
Uncle  Aaron  is  also  buried  at  Alexander. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WE    EMICiRATE  TO  OHIO. 


September  3d,  1824.  our  preparations  for  the  journey 
to  Ohio  were  completed.  Two  covered  wagons,  each  hauled 
by  a  span  of  strong  horses,  were  loaded  with  household 
goods,  as  full  as  they  could  be  stowed,  only  leaving  room 
for  the  women,  the  children  and  the  driver.  A  tar  bucket 
was  hung  on  one  hind  axletree,  and  a  water  pail  on  the 
other,  and  a  cow  was  tied  behind  each  wagon.  'SVhen  all 
was  ready,  the  question  was,  where  was  my  place;  and  it 
was  found  that  some  one  would  have  to  go  behind,  for  a 
while,  on  account  of  the  cows,  as  they  were  not  used  to  be- 
ing led  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  wagon.  Probably,  I  volunteered 
to  do  this,  for  I  know  I  started  and  walked  the  first  day. 
During  the  journey  of  over  400  miles,  I  sometimes  changed 
with  my  brothers,  and  drove;  but  in  bad  roads,  all  who 
were  able  would  walk  to  relieve  the  horses.  Our  company 
consisted  of  eight  souls,  being  the  same  number  saved  by 
the  ark.  These  were  Mother,  Julia,  Allen,  John,  Eunice, 
Caroline,  John  8.,  (called  Jack),  and  myself.  The  tilth  day 
we  passed  through  Buffalo,  and  from  there  through  some 
of  the  worst  roads  imaginable  even  in  tho.-e  days.  On  the 
]4th  day,  we  came  in  sight  of  Cleveland,  but  turned  south 
at  Doan's  Corners,  coming  through  Newburg. 

ARRIVAL  IN  OHIO,  AND    WHAT   FOLLOWED. 

I  cannot  describe  the  remainder  of  our  journey  better 
than  to  quote  from  the  history  of  Wadsworth.  In  1874,  at 
a  meeting  held  to  commemorate  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Wadsworth  Township,  called  ''The  Pio- 
neers Meeting,''  it  is  said  that  Aaron  Pardee  read  the 
following: 


My  dear  boys  and  g-irls  come  and  sit  down  around  me 
While  I  tell  of  the  early  days,  things  that  I  know; 
At  the  age  of  16  a  tall  Yankee  they  found  me 
In  Wadsworth,  one  morning  a  long  time  ago. 

There  were  four  of  us,  John,  sister  Julia,  and  mother, 
And  John's  wife  and  children,  and  Allen,  my  l)rothf;r, 
John  he  drove  one  wagon,  and  Allen  the  other, 
And  I  drove  two  cows,  and  think  I  drove  slow. 

We  were  two  weeks  in  coming  from  old  Onondaga, — 
We  stopped  every  Sunday  at  noon,  for  a  bite; 
Turned  off  before  reaching  the  bold  Cuyahoga, 
And  in  Tinker's  Creek  Hollow,  we  staid  over  night. 
On  through  the  Old  Portage,  by  Josh  King'--  we  came  twining 
Our  way  round  the  hills,  by  old  Henry  Van  Hyning; 
At  length  just  at  night,  while  the  sun  was  still  shining, 
The  house  of  Phin.  Butler,  it  just  hove  in  sight. 

This  was  in  September,  1824.  Butler  married  my  sister 
Sally.  They  lived  on  the  corner  where  the  road  turns  to 
Akron.  The  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  a  little  stream 
on  Slanker's  land  now.  Butler  and  Judge  Pardee  moved 
from  New  York  State  into  Wadsworth  six  years  before, 
and  Al  went  back  to  help  us  move. 

For  the  next  three  years  following,  I  think  I  was  busy, 

I  worked  on  a  farm,  and  I  planted  and  sowed. 

To  think   how  I  whirled   round,  e'en   now   makes  me 

dizzy. 
And  though  tall  then  as  ever,  ''I  specs  that  I  growed." 
At  all  parties  and  meetings  and  gatherings  you'd  find  me, 
At  evening  on  horseback,  with  some  girl  behind  me; 
I  smile  and  I  weep,  as  old  memories  remind  me, 
Of  the  right  arms  around  me,  those  nights  as  we  rode. 

So  now  let's  go  back  to  the  scenes  of  our  childhood ; 

Our  youth,  and  our  manhood,  and  log  cabin  home. 

With  the  small  spot  of  ground  just  reclaimed  from  the  wild 

wood. 
Where  the  wild  deer  and  wolf  unmolested  would  roam. 
Dream  on  dear  old  man,  or  dear  lady;  thy  dreaming 
Gives  joy  to  thy  heart,  on  thy  countenance  beaming, 
Or  perhaps  may  awaken  those  tears  that  are  streaming 
Down  the  deep  furrowed  cheek,  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

The  township  of  Wadsworth  once  shown  in  wild  glory, 
As  she  came  from  the  workshop  of  nature  and  God. 
The  trees  of  her  forests  stood  lofty  and  hoary. 
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Giving-  shade  to  the  soil  where  no  white  man  had  trod; 
But  we  took  her,  and  gave  her  a  thorough  reforming, 
Her  children  are  now  her  unrivaled  adorning; 
We  present  them  all  happy  and  smiling  this  morning. 
Our  jewels  are  here  in  the  image  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FARMING,     SCHOOL     TEACHING,   AND   MARRIAGE    MEMOIRS. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  arriving  at  Wadsworth,  we  un- 
loaded our  goods  on  the  farm  that  had  been  purchased  of 
Timothy  Hudson,  on  tlie  hill  east  of  Wadsworth  village, 
and  now  owned  by  Frank  Mills,  Enos  and  John  Rasor  and 
Wm.  Xolf.  The  next  winter  I  went  to  school  at  the  South 
school  house,  that  stood  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Miller  farm,  opposite  John  Sprague,  and  was  kept  by  Esq. 
Lemuel  North.  Here  I  began  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  young  people,  and  found  them  to  be  a  lively  set.  I  sup- 
pose I  learned  some,  but  do  not  remember  just  what,  ex- 
cept boys  and  girls. 

I  worked  at  farming  the  next  summer,  and  in  the  fall 
was  engaged  to  teach  school  in  the  North  school  house,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Akron  road,  opposite  the  farm  of 
•Judge  Wm.  Eyles.  The  price  was  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
and  board  around.  I  was  to  keep  a  record  of  attendance 
and  charge  the  parents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
their  children  were  present.  The  next  winter,  1826,  I  taught 
in  the  South  district  on  similar  terms.  Previous  to  this,  I 
had  found  the  young  woman  destined  to  be  my  wife,  Eve- 
line Biancy  Eyles.  and  we  were  engaged  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  I  should  be  old  enough  to  obtain  her  parents'  con- 
sent. She  had  taught  school  in  the  South  sch<»ol  house  the 
summer  before  my  engagement  there,  and  was  teaching  at 
that  time  in  Coventry,  south  of  where  Akron  now  is.  The 
Ohio  canal  was  then  being  built,  and  I  think  a  few  build- 
ings were  then  in  upper  Akron.  I  have  never  been  proud 
of  my  school  teaching,  and  in  looking  back  at  those  days  I 
have  often  wondered  at  my  apparent  success. 

MARRIAGE  NOT  A  FAII>URE. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1827,  the  day  I  was  19,  with 
consent  of  her  parents,  I  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  true 
and  faithful  wife  of  my  choice,  the  mother  of  my  children  ; 
and  although  she  has  gone  before  me  long  ago,  we   are  one 


still,  and  I  (xpect  to  meet  her  ag-ain  soon.  My  kind  and 
affectionate  mother  accompanied  me  through  the  woods  in 
the  foot  path  on  a  wet  afternoon  to  th,3  weddihj^.  The  cer- 
emony was  performed  in  the  evening  by  my  brother  Allen, 
then  a  justice-of-the-peace.  Marriaj^es  at  so  early  a  period 
in  life  are  commonly  discouraged  as  imprudent;  but  1  ;nn 
satisfied  that  I  never  did  a  wiser  thing  in  my  life. 

My  brothers,  Allen  and  John,  had  by  this  time  com- 
menced trade  in  a  little  store  erected  on  the  farm  on  the 
hill  a  few  rods  oast  of  Frank  Mills'  pres^^nt  residence;  and 
as  John  wanted  somebody  to  carry  on  the  farm,  it  was  ar- 
ranged tiiat  I  should  go  on  and  work  it  on  the  shares.  We 
moved  in  with  mother  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  next 
spring  she  built  a  small  frame  house  where  Enos  Rasor 
now  lives,  and  we  lived  with  her  there.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1834,  when  we  moved  into  a 
new  log  house  I  had  built  on  the  Akron  road  west  of  Judge 
Eyles'  farm.  Things  were  moving  briskly  during  these 
years.  My  sister  Julia  was  married  the  spring  before  J 
was,  to  Orlando  Bt-ach  ;  and  having  lived  with  his  father 
awliile,  they  built  on  a  part  of  the  old  gent's  farm,  on  the 
road  north  of  the  center.  On  June  fith,  1829,  our  oldest 
son,  William  E"les  Pardee,  was  born,  and  on  April  27,  1831, 
Henry  Clay  Pardee  was  born. 

My  brother  George  had  graduated  as  a  physician,  and 
had  commenced  practice  as  early  as  1828,  and  built  a  house 
on  a  piece  of  the  old  farm  just  west  of  Frank  Mills'  present 
residence,  and  married  Susan  Thomas  about  1829.  My  bro- 
ther Sheldon  and  family  moved  here  in  1833.  He  was  in 
bad  health  when  he  came,  and  grew  worse  and  died  May  0, 
1834.  The  family  later  removed  to  Michigan.  My  brother 
Augustus  was  here  some  time  before  Sheldon,  and  having 
established  a  harness  shop,  had  married  Susan  Newcomb 
about  1829.  My  brother  Harry  had  moved  to  Ohio  and  had 
established  a  chair  factory  at  Middlebury.  A.  and  J.  Par- 
dee had  built  the  old  stone  store;  and  Allen,  the  old  hotel 
across  the  street,  since  burned  down. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1834,  we  gathered  our  traps  for 
removal  to  our  own  house,  I  found  myself  possessed  of  fifty 
acres  of  entirely  new  land,  which  had  cost  $150.  deeded  to 
me  by  my  brothers  John  and  Allen,  one  horse  and  one  cow, 
one  lumber  wagon  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  land  was  sup- 
posed to  cover  my  share  of  my  father's  estate.  The  cow 
was  for  Dne  sheep  given  to  me  eighteen  years  before  by 
Uncle  Aaron,  with  increase  by  doubling  every  four   years. 
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The  rest  of  the  property  was  what  I  had  gained  by  farming 
on  shares.  I  immediately  went  in  debt  over  .$200  for  ten  or 
twelve  acres  more  land,  bought  of  Uncle  Joe  Loomis,  fath- 
er of  Orrin  Loomis,  who  married  my  wife's  eldest  sister, 
Mary  Ann  Eyles.  This  purchase  had  to  be  made  to  bring 
me  out  to  the  Akron  road.  Most  of  the  household  furni- 
ture was  given  to  m^^  wife  by  her  parents.  Thus  equipped 
I  started  to  clear  my  land,  build  a  barn  and  to  buy  seven 
acres  more  to  widen  my  front,  and  build  a  new  frame  house. 
January  18,  1835,  our  oldest  daughter,  Almira  Susan,  was 
born  in  the  log  house;  and  on  March  29,  1837,  our  third  son, 
Don  Albert  Pardee,  was  born.  In  1838  I  traded  with  my 
brother  Allen,  giving  him  my  farm  for  the  place  on  which 
I  now  reside,  and  to  which  I  removed  in  December  1838. 

FARMER  AND  LAWYER. 

In  the  four  and  one-half  years  spent  upon  my  new  farm 
many  other  things  had  taken  place.  I  had  fenced  30  or  40 
acres  and  mostly  cleared  it  off.  I  did  a  good  deal  of  this 
with  my  own  hands,  but  I  hired  help  on  the  farm  and 
worked  at  my  trade.  I  can  point  out  a  great  many  build- 
ings still  standing  that  I  painted.  I  was  constable,  and 
deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  Clark:  I  attended  lawsuits, 
and  studied  law  with  my  nephew  Eugene  Pardee,  and  in 
December,  1837,  was  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
bank  at  Columbus  to  practice  law.  I  made  the  journey 
on  horseback,  six  days  on  the  road  going  and  coming. 

Since  that  time  my  foot  prints  can  be  traced  easily 
enough  by  others,  and  I  shall  not  go  over  the  route  myself, 
only  to  say,  that  for  more  than  53  years  I  have  attended 
every  session  i>f  court  l)eld  in  Medina,  except  one  when 
absent  from  home,  and  many  times  in  neighboring  coun- 
ties; and  up  to  the  day  this  is  written,  October  8th,  1895, 
have  had  and  now  have  cases  pending  in  the  courts. 

However,  I  have  never  been  a  lawyer  exclusively.  In 
1858,  when  called  upon  to  state  my  occupation,  I  had  to 
say,  ^'lawyer  and  farmer,'' and  might  have  truthfully  add- 
ed, merchant,  but  happily,  not  merchant  very  long. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FAMILY  RECORD. 


At  the  risk  of  duplicating  some  matters  already  stated^ 
I    liere   place   my   family  record. 
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Aaron  Pardee,  born  at  Marcellus,  now  Kkaneateles, 
Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  October  Hth,  IHOS;  married  Octo- 
ber 8tb,  1827,  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  to  Eveline  U.  Eyles,  who 
was  born  at  Kent,  Litchfield  county,  ('onn.,  March  .'iO,  1807. 
Children  of  above,  born  at  Wadsworth,  O. : 
William  Eyles  Pardee,  born  June  fUh,  1829:  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar:  married  Helen  Dickey,  of  Mentor,  Ohio  ; 
moved  to  Nebraska  City.  185"):  returned  in  18(52,  and  died 

in  Mentor,  Lake  coimty,  April  9th,  18H5:  buried  in   Mentor 
cemetery. 

Henry  Clay  Pardee,  born  April  27,  1881:  admitted  to 
the  bar:  married  Catharine  Houck,  1859:  moved  to  Ne- 
braska, returned,  and  Catharine  died,  1805.  Appointed 
postmaster  at  Wadsworth,  18H();  married  to  Harriet  E. 
Bailey  in  1866:  in  1870  elected  auditor  of  Medina  county, 
served  four  years:  died  at  Wadsworth,  October  26,  1894. 

Almira  Susan,  born  January  17th,  1885:  married  John 
G.  Houston,  1856,  wiio  died  at  New  Orleans,  1884.  Almira 
died  Aui^ust  24th,  1890;  buried  in  Wadsworth  cemetery. 

Don  Albert,  born  March  29th,  i887:  educated  at  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  four  years:  resig-ned,  studied  law.ad- 
mitted  to  bar,  practiced  in  Medina:  married  Julia  E.  Hard, 
1861:  enlisted  in  42d  Ref?.  O.  V.  I.:  drilled  re^^iment  in 
camp  Chase:  commissioned  as  major:  was  with  reofiment 
three  years:  discharged  1804,  breveted  Brigade  General. 
After  war,  settled  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Is  there  stil',  act- 
itig  as  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge,5th  Circuit.  Has  a  summer  home 
in  Wadsworth,  called  '*Vacation  Ridge." 

(Tcor^e  Kendrick  Pardee,  born  March  1st,  1839,  married 
Caroline  C.  Hard,  1859.  Enlisted  1862,  as  private  in  42nd 
Regiment:  served  in  all  campaigns  until  regiment  was  dis- 
charged, then  transferred  and  was  finally  discharged  in 
1864,  rank,  Captain.  Studied  law,  practiced  in  Akron  20 
years:  died  January  7ih,  1893:  was  buried  in  Wadsworth 
cemetery. 

P'rances  Mary,  born  December  25th,  1844:  married 
Vance  Patterson  Wilkins,  1868.  Wilkins  served  as  a  Lieut- 
enant in  some  Ohio  Regiment  for  three  years.  They  car- 
ried on  farming  eight  or  nine  years,  when  he  died  Septem- 
ber 24th,  1873.  Frances  began  to  decline  in  health,  so  that 
in  the  winter  of  187G,  she  was  induced  to  go  to  New  Orleans 
for  her  health.  But  in  the  spring.  Dr.  Briggs  went  after 
her,  and  she  died  May  13th,  1876.  Fanny  and  her  husband 
are  both  buried  in  the  Wadsworth  cemetery. 

Charles  Aaron,  born  May  30th,  1847,  died  March  31st 
1848.    Buried  in  Wadsworth  cemetery. 
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Elle   Noraa,  born  September  5th,  1850:  married  to  Dr.    ; 
Wallace  A.   Brigi^s,   1871.     Removed    to   Sacramento,   Cal., 
1877.     Dr.  Brig-gs  is  still  in  practice  there.     He  is  one  of  the 
associate  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Occidental  Medical 
Times. 

Evelyn  Sutlifl,  born  September  Uth,  1853.  Married 
Olivia  Donat,  July  10th,  1877.  She  died  January  9,  1882. 
Married  Alice  B.  Kichline,  August  25th,  1886.  They  reside 
in  Wadsworth  village.    I  live  with  them. 
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GRAXD  CHILDREN  OF  AARON  AND  E.  B.  PARDEE. 

Children  of  William  E.: — Harriet  Eveline,  married  to 
Will  Parshall,  civil  engineer;  residence,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Inez,  married  to  Edward  Sawyer.  Blanch,  married  to 
William  Sawyer.  They  are  cattlemen.  Firm,  Sawyer 
Bros.,  residence,  Beaver  county,  Utah.  James  D.  Pardee, 
married  to  Lillie  Moore.  They  live  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
He  is  a  lawyer  and  is  engaged  extensively  in  promoting- 
canals  for  irrigation. 

Children  of  Henry  C.  Pardee: — Eveline  Rebecca,  mar- 
ried to  J.  B.  Showers,  Wadsworth,  Ohio./yGertrude  E.,  mar- 
ried to  H.  C.  Oberholtzer,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Violet  P., 
married  to  S.  C.  Durliug,  Mansfield,  O.  Myrtle  M.,  married 
to  Charles  A.  Teeple,  Akron,  Ohio.  Jessamine,  married  to 
J.  H.  Durling,  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Children  of  George  K.  Pardee: — Karl  Aaron,  married 
to  Bertha  Koch,  '■'Troy  Laundry."  Lionel  S.,  attorney. 
.Tulia  A.,  married  to  William  Stoner.  William  Eyles,  at 
Cincinnati  Law  College.     All  reside  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

('hildren  of  Frances  M.  Will^ins; — Belle  and  Vance  P. 
were,  at  their  motiier's  death,  taken  by  their  LTncle  Don 
and  Aunt  Julia  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  brought 
up.  Belle  is  with  Dr.  Brigg's  family  in  Sacramento,  and  is 
a  teacher  in  city  high  school.  V^ance  graduated  in  June, 
1895,  at  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  railroad,  in  Texarkana,  Arkansas. 

Son  of  E.  S.  and  Olivia  Pardee,  Don  Aaron.  Graduated 
at  Wadsworth  high  school,  June,  1895,  highest  in  his  class, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  full  course  admission  to  Buchtel 
College,  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  now  is. 
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Mrs.  H.  E.  Parshall's  children:  Fnpz,  n^fd  14;(;ia(lyH 
Edward  and  Don  Aaron. 

Cliildren  of  Blanche  Sawyer:  Helen,  (ieor^^t  and 
Pardee. 

Child  of  James  D.  Pardee,  dau<i:hter.  Salt  Lake. 

Mrs.  Eveline  R.  Showers'  children:  Katy,  Mary  and 
Jessie. 

Mrs.  Violet  P.  Durlino's  boy,  James  K. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Oberholtzer,  son  Karl. 

Karl  Aaron  Pardee,  son  Richard  Lamonte. 

DECEASKI)  (iJ^RAXD  CHILDREN. 

Dora  E.,  daug-hte-r  of  Almira  S.  Houston,  married  to 
Frank  Rounds,  died  May  7,  1875,  aged  17  years,  9  months 
and  23  days.  A  beautiful  and  most  amiable  woman.  Buried 
in  Wadsworth  cemetery. 

Aaron,  son  of  Henry  C.  and  Harriet  E.  Pardee,  born 
June  2nd,  1868.  A  promising-  young  man.  Died  January 
25th,  1886.     Buried  in  Wadsworth  cemetery. 

Elle  Olivia,  daughter  of  E.  S.,  and  Olivia  D.  Pardee, 
died  April  2nd,  1883,  aged  2  years,  9  months  and  7  days. 
Buried  in  Wadsworth  cemetery.  '"Heaven  gives  its  favor- 
ites early  death." — Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

NEPHEWS  AND   XIECES  OF  AARON  PARDEE. 

Children  of  Sheldon  Pardee  and  Sally  Weisner:  John 
W.,  Ann,  George,  Jane,  Ruth  and  Charles. 

Children  of  Allen  Pardee  and  Phebe  Foster.  William 
N.,  Eugene,  Lauraette,  Julia  Ann,  (died  young),  Ann,  Nor- 
man and  Editha. 

Children  of  Sarah  and  Phineas  Butler:  Ann.  Pardee, 
George,  Sylvanus,  Sarah  and  Louisa. 

Children  of  John  Pardee  and  Eunice  Chamberlain: 
Carolina,  John  S.,  Emily,  Minerva,  Charles,  George  Kirby, 
(died  young),  Virginia  and  Jane. 

Child  of  Charles  Pardee  and  Eliza  Kilbourn : 
Frances,  (died,  a  young  woman.)  All,  father,  mother  and 
daughter,  buried  in  Skaneateles  cemetery. 

Children  of  Harry  Pardee  and  P^anny  Benedict:  Mar- 
garet, Henry,  James,  Horace,  Edward,  Mary,  Elijah, 
Luther  and  Martha. 

Children  of  Ebenezer  Pardee  and  Almira  Brace:  Har- 
riet E.,  Richard  H.,  Katharine,  James,  Mary,  Joseph  and 
Lizzie.    ^Ebeiitzer  and  Samuel  died  young.) 
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Children  of  Augustus  Pardee  and  Susan  Newcoribr 
Augusta,  Odin,  Jane,  Julia,  Welton,  (died  young),  J.  Jay, 
Edgar  and  Julian. 

Children  of  Julia  Ann,  and  Orlando  Beach:  Eliza  is 
widow  of  L.  Dickinson,  and  Electa,     (died  young.) 

MORE   DISTANT   COLLATERALS. 

Some  of  the  second  generation  or  children  of  nephews 
and  nieces. 

Children  of  William  N.  Pardee  and  Caroline  Pardee : 
Dymia,  married  to Baldwin,  has  children  and  grand- 
children; Andron,  a  soldier,  killed  at  second  Bull  Run; 
Adele,  married  to  Henry  Milliard,  has  children  and  a 
grandchild. 

Children  of  John  S.  Pardee  and  Emeline  Benedict: 
Ephraim  Kirby  Pardee,  married  and  lives  in  Illinois,  and 
Ella,  married  to  William  Woods,  Illinois. 

I  could  mention  many  more  of  the  same  relationship, 
but  as  I  cannot  make  a  complete  list,  I  forbear. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THREE   WOMEX.      MY  MOTHER,  MY  SISTER  EUNICE,  AND   MY 

WIFE  EVELINE. 

I  place  these  dear  names  together,  as  T  think  of  them 
all  once  together,  much  of  the  time,  in  one  house  on  the 
old  farm  on  east  hill,  1828  to  34. 

MY    MOTHER. 

Any  one  who  has  been  interested  enough  to  read  so  far 
what  I  have  written,  knows  my  mother.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  genealogy  of  the  Minor  family,  compiled  by  one 
of  the  name,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  have  seen  two  of 
my  mother's  brothers,  Justus  Minor,  of  Geauga  county, 
Ohio,  and  Amos,  of  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  vind  one  sister,  Betsy 
Turner,  widow  of  Herekiah  Turner.  Of  her  mother,  Sarah 
Button,  she  has  often  spoken  ;  and  I  find  by  my  lather's 
record  that  she  was  living  in  Norfolk  as  late  as  1776,  desig- 
nated as  Widow  Sarah  Minor.  My  mother  was  six  years 
old  in  the  spring  of  1778,  after  the  cold  winter  passed 
through  by  General  Weshington  and  army  at  Valley  Forge; 
and  that  was  the  last  that  siie,  or  any  of  the  family,  ever 
saw  my  grandfather.  Dr.  John  Minor.  He  iiad  been  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  medicine,  in  Norfolk,  for  sixteen 
years,    and    was    then    about   thirty-seven  years  old.     His 
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children  were  John,  Justus,  Thedee,  Anna,  Betsey  and 
Ainos.  [As  to  the  name  Thedee,  I  am  not  certain.]  The 
summer  before  my  grandfather  went  away,  lie  had  built  a 
new  framed  house,  and  durinp^  the  severe  winter  follow- 
ing- was  obliged  to  burn  the  logs  of  the  old  house  to 
keep  the  family  from  freezing.  He  was  never  a  «trong 
man,  and  suffered  much  with  a  pulmonaiy  affection  that 
winter.  On  this  account  he  had  often  spoken  of  going  to  a 
milder  climate.     His  determination  to  do  so  was   probably 

hastened  by  a  circumstance  about  which  1  am  troing  to 
speak. 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  found,  packed  away 
in  an  old  trunk,  a  book,  the  title  of  which  attracted  my  cu- 
riosity. It  was  named  ''Minor's  Apology."  I  read  some  of 
it  and  took  it  to  my  mother  for  further  information,  when 
she  related  to  me  as  follows:  ''Your  grandfather  was  an 
educated  man.  He  was  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  New 
York.  When  he  came  to  Norfolk,  he,  as  everybody  else 
did,  united  with  Priest  Robbins''  churcn,  the  only  one  in 
town.  During  the  year  before  he  went  away,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Case,  mentioned  in  tiie  book  you  have,  complained 
to  the  church  against  your  grandfather  for  heresy.  If  you 
read  the  book  which  he  wrote  and  published,  you  will  find 
an  account  of  the  trial,  and  what  your  grandfather  said  in 
his  defense."     She  added  that  the  result  of  the  trial,  which 

left  him  outside  of  the  church,  doubtless  increased  his 
desire  to  go  away. 

I  read  the  book,  and  found  that  in  conversation  with 
his  accuser  on  Jewish  customs,  my  grandfather  had  refer- 
red to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  as  having 
more  wives  than  one;  and  thought  it  strange  that  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  had  never  condemned  it,  if  it  was  wrong.. 

This  Mr.  Case  thought  an  awful  heresy,  and  so  did  the 
l)astor  and  probably  all  the  brethren,  and  so  decided.  The 
argument  of  my  grandfather  was  able;  and  while  he  de- 
clared, that  although  the  Bible  did  not  condemn  plural 
marriages,  he  approved  of  the  modern  customs  and  laws 
on  the  subject  the  truth  was,  he  was  a  little  ahead  of 
the  times,  aiid  would  not  recant  what  was  clear  to  his  own 
mind.  Old  puritanism  was  admirable  in  many  things.  I 
always  liked  firmness.  They,  however,  carried  it  to  fatal- 
ism,— '"Tis    so,  cause  'tis  so,"  "you  can"   and   "you    can't." 

"You  will"  and  "you  wont,"  "you'll  be  damned  if  you  do,  and 
be  damned  if  you  don't." 

But  my  mother  said  he  had  fully  determined  to  remove 
south,    and    sold    his   property   ani   gathered   toi^ether  40 
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pounds  in  g-old,  which  he  sewed  into  his  saddle  pad;  *and 
the  remainder,  about  80  pounds,  was  left  for  the  family  to 
collect  and  bring  with  them  when  he  found  a  place.  The 
morning  he  went  away,  he  gathered  his  family  around 
him,  taking  his  three  youngest  children,  Anna,  Betsey  and 
Amos  the  baby  on  his  knees,  he  sung  his  favorite  song, 
''The  Friar.''  (See  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  chapter  17.)  He  knew, 
as  did  the  family,  that  lie  was  starting  on  a  dangerous 
journey;  and  after  each  had  received  the  farewell  kiss, 
they  watched  him  until  lost  to  sight.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  he  had  taken  his  final  departure.  But  ''alas! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold."  Not  one 
reliable  vvord  was  ever  lieard  of  my  grandfather  from  that 
time,  except,  that  one  of  his  acquaintances  in  Canaan,  the 
next  town  west  of  Norfolk,  had  met  iiim  that  afternoon  as 
my  grandfather  was  riding  up  Canaan  Mountain.  He  was 
on  his  road  to  Albany,  intending  to  avoid  the  regions 
where  the  war  was  raging,  and  expected  to  return  the  next 
spring  for  his  family.  Writing,  unless  by  messenger,  was 
not  to  be  depended  upon;  and  therefore  a  year  passed 
without  the  family's  becoming  alarmed.  To  this  day  all 
inquiries  have  proved  fruitless.  He  was  doubtless  a  victim 
to  the  violence  of  the  times.  As  was  to  be  expected,  some 
envious  persons  suggested  that  my  grandfather's  absence 
was  an  intentional  abandonment  of  his  family,  carrying 
out  his  alleged  principles.  In  regard  to  this,  however,  my 
mother  told  me  that  my  grandfather  expressly  declared  at 
all  times  that  he  did  not  believe  in  plural  marriages.  He 
had  only  said  to  Case,  hi=-^  accuser,  that  they  were  nowhere 
condemned  in  the  Bible,  but  were  properly  forbidden  in 
the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations.  Secondly,  she  said  that 
no  man  was  ever  on  better  terms  with  his  wife  and  family 
than  was  my  grandfather,  or  exhibited  more  love  and  af- 
fection towards  them  than  he  always  did.  Thirdly,  that  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Cotmectic^ut  took  it  upon  himself 
to  en(iuire  of  all  members  from  southern  states,  for  Dr. 
John  Minor;  and  although  the  name  of  Minor  was  fre- 
quently found,  her  father  never  could  be  found. 

I  add  that,  at  that  time,  our  population  of  only  three 
millions  was  limited  to  states  along  the  coast,  east  of  the 
mountains;  and  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Minor's  ability  could 
not  have  hidden  had  he  wished  to.  There  is  no  possible 
ground  for  doul)ting  that  he  died  or  was  killed  in  less  than 
one  year  from  his  departure  from  Norfolk.. 
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My  inotlier's  oldest  brother,  John,  met  with  sudden 
death  about  1S04,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  in  a  tornadc*  wh^n  he 
was  standfnjj:  in  the  door  of  his  lo^  hou-^e  iti  (ieau^a  coun- 
ty, Ohio.  He  and  his  wife  and  three  children  moved  from 
('onnecticnt  to  Wyoming-,  Pa.,  to  settle  on  land  sold  to 
them  by  Connecticut  parties,  but  were  driven  off  by  the 
Pennamites,  as  they  were  called.  The  wife  died  fiom  XUf 
hardships  of  tlie  journey  to  Ohio.  When  the  storm  came 
up  one  evening-,  the  father  placed  his  three  children  in  the 
little  cellar,  and  was  looking:  out  of  the  door  as  a  large  tree 
fell,  and  crushed  him  to  the  ground.  Tlie  oldest  child,  a 
girl  of  12  years,  left  the  other  children  in  the  ruined  house, 
after  having- cheered  them  as  well  as  she  could,  to  go  for 
help.  She  started  about  seven  at  evening-  tlirough  the 
darkness  and  devastation,  to  walk  to  the  nearest  neighbor, 
1 1._,  miles,  and  arrived  there  at  four  the  next  morning. 
The  little  ones  were  found  alive  and  unhurt.  Thus  were 
these  orphans  thrown  out  upon  the  wilderness  world. 
When  we  moved  to  Ohio  in  1824,  we  staid  all  night  in  Har- 
persfield,  Ashtabula  county,  with  the  courageous  girl  who 
took  that  difficult  and  dreary  tramp.  She  was  then  tlie 
widow  Harper,  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  with  a  nice  family 
of  children  around  her.     She  told  us  the  story. 

AGBEA.T  rxvKxr;>R. 

My  uncle  Amos  Minor  was  a  natural  mechanical  g'en- 
ius.  He  emigrated  from  Norfolk  soon  after  my  parents 
did.  Ifind  by  my  father's  records,  that  he  was  at  Skane- 
ateles  in  Oct.,  1800.  Soon  after  that  he  made  and  patented 
a  very  valuable  invention  called  '-Minor's  Patent  Wheel- 
head."  This  was  simply  a  double  gearings  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned wheel-head  used  in  spinning  wool,  so  that  at  every 
turn  of  the  big  wheel  the  spindle  would  turn,  I  suppose, 
1,00!)  times,  thus  increasing  the  speeil  ot  the  twist  20  fold. 
They  cost  him,  say,  2j  cen*:s,  and  could  be  sold  for  two  dol- 
lars. This  was  getting  rich  too  fust,  as  they  were  called 
for  faster  than  he  could  make  them.  So,  like  others  of  his 
sort,  he  sold  out  for  a  songf,  and  invented  something  else. 
His  next  invention  was  a  machine  to  make  window  sash. 
This  he  used  awhile  with  profit,  but  not  long.  When  1  last 
knew  him,  he  was  making:  pails  and  similar  articles  by 
patent  machinery,  in  partnership  with  his  oldest  son 
Frank,  and  was  making  money. 

John,  his  next  son,  came  west  and  set  up  a  flourishing- 
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bnsinegs  of  the  same  kind,  making'  all  the  machinery  from 
memory,  and  carried  it  on  at  Fallston,  Pa.,  for  several 
years,  without  his  father's  knowing-  where  he  was,  or  what 
he  was  doing-.  Uncle  Amos  had  a  large  family,  but  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  others. 

DEATK  OF   MY   MOTHER. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  1850-51  in  Columbus.  On  February 
12th,  1851,  my  mother  died,  aged  80  years.  I  was  immedi- 
ately informed,  but  not  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  funeral. 
Teleg-raphs  and  railroads  were  not  available  at  that  time. 
People  have  often  spoken  and  written  of  the  exceptional 
goodness  of  their  mothers.  I  believe  them  all,  but  defer  to 
none  of  them.  I  devoutly  believe  that  Solomon  never  saw 
or  described  a  better  woman  than  my  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

SISTER  EUNICE  AND   FAMILY. 

My  Sister  Eunice — I  call  her  '-sister"  because  she  was 
all  to  me  that  the  word  im.plies,  thoug-h  not  of  my  blood. 
We  lived  tog-ether  in  one  family  for  many  years  in  perfect 
amity.  She  never  spoke  a  harsh  word  to  me  but  once — 
that  was  when  her  oldest  son,  John  S.,  fell  over  my  feet 
and  broke  his  arm.  Who  could  blame  a  mother  for  that? 
Eunice  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Chiunberlin  and  Sarah 
Seymour,  of  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  where 
Eunice  was  born  about  1797.  In  1815,  the  family  were  living 
in  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  which  year  she  and  my  brother  John 
were  married,  and  immediately  3ommenced  to  live  with  us 
in  Skaneateles. 

In  the  Chamberlin  family,  were  eight  children  as  fol- 
lows: Lydia,  Polly,  Eunice,  Minerva,  Ephraim  Kirby, 
Emily,  Harriet  and  Henry  ('lay. 

P(jlly  Chamberlin  mairied  Jedediah  Richards,  who 
was  of  the  same  Richards  family  as  my  Grandmother 
Anna.  He  was  the  fourth  Jedediah  in  regular  succession 
in  that  line.  Thej'  lived  in  Elhridge.  and  moved  to  Wads- 
worth  about  the  time  the  Chamberlins  did, — sometime  in 
the  forties.  It  was  this  Jedediah  tiiat  made  one  of  four 
spoken  of  in  tiid  Richards'  genealogy,  said  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Robbins  to  have  been  seen  reaping  together  in  a  field.,  in 
Norfolk ;  being   the  son,  the  fatiier,    the   grandfather,   and 
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«-reat  grandfather,  all  first  born  of  four  generations.  Ho 
also  had  a  s^n,  but  broke  the  cliain  by  calling  liini  Henry 
Jedediah. 

The  next  sister,  Minerva,  married  Dr.  Elijah  Kendriol<, 
of  Elbridge.  They  came  west  and  settled  in  Wadsworth, 
remaining  four  or  five  years,  wherr;  the  Doctor  practiced 
medicin?.  About  1850,  he  was  appointed  sup«!rintendent  of 
the  insane  asylum  at  Columbus,  continuing  several  years. 
Minerva  died,  and  lie  married  Lydia,  her  sister.  Oscar, 
Minerva's  son,  studied  medicine.  Dr.  Kendrick  owned 
land  east  of  Cleveland,  and  died  there.  Oscar  still  lives  in 
that  vicinity. 

Ephraim  K.  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Kendrick. 
After  graduating,  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  enlisted  and 
served  through  the  Mexican  War  as  a  surgeon  in  the  1st 
Ohio  Regt.,  Col.  Mitchel.  After  the  war  he  came  back  to 
Cincinnati,  and  died  there  before  1850.  Emily  came  west 
with  her  father,  and  died  at  Fallston,  Pa. 

Harriet  was  nearer  my  age,  and  she  lived  with  us  in 
New  York  a  considerable  time.  We  left  her  there,  and  she 
married  Squire  Monroe.  Henry,  the  youngest,  was  always 
a  great  friend  of  mine.  He  studied  and  became  a  doctor, 
and  practiced  at  Fallston,  Pa.,  where  he  married,  but  died 
there  before  1854  Jacob  Chamberlin,  the  father,  died  in 
1819,  and  lies  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wif<^,  Sarah,  in  Wads- 
worth  cemetery.  Eunice  was  a  most  excellent,  pleasant, 
and  agreeable  woman.  The  mother  of  Timothy  was  not 
possessed  of  more  ''unfeigned  faith."  She  believed  in  hu- 
manity as  well  as  divinity.  She  was  reverent  to  her  par- 
ents, aflfectionate  to  her  husband  and  children,  and  strongly 
attached  to  her  friends.  My  brother  John  and  his  family 
were  drawn  by  circumstances  so  near  to  me  and  mine,  that, 
when  they  removed  to  Wisconsin,  it  was  like  the  severing 
of  heartstrings.  I  visited  them  several  times  at  their 
chosen  home;  but  old  age  and  its  infirmities  took  them 
off,  and  John  and  Eunice  lie  together  in  the  cemetery  at 
Pardeeville.  We  were  always  friends,  and  realized  tiie 
truth  of  the  words  of  David:  "Behold  how  good  and  liow 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  So 
much  for  another  good  woman  and  her  family. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MY  WIFE. 

The  mother  of  my  children,  whom  I  loved  and  married 
forever  and  for  aye,  Eveline  Biancy  Eyles,  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Eyles  and  Polly  Derthick.  She  was  born  in 
Kent,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  March  30th,  1807.  Her 
father  was  also  born  there  August  16th,  1783.  Joshua 
Eyles,  the  father  of  William,  was  a  native  of  England  ;  and 
caine  to  this  country  shortly  before  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  settled  in  Litcnfield  county,  where  he  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  a  family  of  young  children.  John, 
the  oldest  son,  married,  but  remained  in  Connecticut.  He 
died  there  leaving  no  children.  Mary,  a  sister,  died  unmar- 
ried. Olive  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Andrus  in  the  east,  be- 
came a  widow,  and  remarried  to  a  Mr.  Randall,  of  Norton, 
Summit  county,  Ohio.  Sally  married  a  Mr.  Judd.  Matilda 
married  Wm.  Batterson,  Portage  county  ;  and  Lois  married 

a    Mr.    Abbott,    moved    to    Wadsworth,   and   died   in    this 
vicinity. 

In  1813,  Judge  Eyles  and  his  family,  then  consisting  of 
wife  and  four  children,  viz.:  Mary  Ann,  Eveline,  a  child 
named  Clarinda  who  died  on  the  Journey,  and  William 
Madison,  came  west,  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
by  the  old  Braddock  road,  down  the  Youghiogheny,  and 
through  Pittsburg  to  Palmyra,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
where  they  lived  about  a  year,  and  then  moved  to  Portage 
township,  now  a  part  of  Akron.  Here  Mr.  Eyles  bought  b. 
farm,  and  built  a  log  house,  where  the  old  •'^Summit  House" 
Hotel  used  to  be.  In  January  1820,  he  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  Wadsworth,  onto  the  farm,  on  the  Akron  road^ 
still  called  the  ''Eyles  Farm."  His  children  had  increased 
by  one,  Clarinda-Elvira,  born  in  Portage;  and  here  in 
Wadsworth  were  born  Betsey-Maria,  Ann-Louisa,  and 
Viola-Matilda. 

Polly  Derthick  was  born  in  Colchester,  New  London 
('o  ,  Conn.,  September  22,  1782.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  Rev.  Ananias  Derthick,  long  settled 
in  Colchester,  where  he  lived  to  great  age.  I  have  seen 
him  and  heard  him  preacli,  but  have  never  heard  more  of 
him.  I  believe  he  was  of  the  Puritan  stock,  and  that  his 
forefathers  were  English.  Mrs.  Eyles  had  two  brothers, 
viz.:  James  and  John  Turner,  and  one  half  brother,  lulius; 
also  three  sisters,  viz  :  Mary  Ann,  married  a  Mr.  Benson, 
Sally,  to  Joseph  Dean,  and  Nancy,  to  L-wis  Batterson. 
These  all  came  west,  unless  it  was  the  Bensons. 
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James  owned  a  farm,  where  he  lived  a    loii^  time,  in 

Portage  county;   later,  moved  to  Norton,  Summit  ctounty. 

He  was  the  father  of  Adeline  Derthick,  first  wife  of  ( Jurdon 

Hilliard.     Their  son,  Nelson,  married  Julia  Abbott,  a  niece 

of   Judge   Eyles,   and    they   reside    in    Bedford,   Cuyaho^-a 

county.    James    Derthick's  other  children  were  Algemin, 
('orydon,  Ananias  and  iMary  Ann. 

Alg'emin  Derthick  learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper 
from  Judge  Eyles,  and  carried  it  on  in  Norton  for  some 
time,  and  then  moved  back  to  Portage  county.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  his  descendants  that  has  been  connected  with 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ('orydon  married,  and 
raised  a  family  in  Norton,  and  died  there.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  children.  Ananias  married,  and  moved 
to  Bedford.  Mary  Ann  married  Lyman  P.  (Jsborn,  of 
Coventry.  They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  They 
have  all  gone  west  except  Minnie,  married  to  Ralph 
Bennett.  My  list  of  near  friends  contains  the  names  of 
Minnie  and  Ralph.  John  Turner  Derthick  was  nv?ver 
married.  He  was  a  life-long  schoolmaster.  He  began  in 
Connecticut,  taught  long  in  New  Jersey,  came  to  Wads- 
worth,  and  taught  one  term,  say  1849,  and  died  soon  after. 
He  prided  himself  on  having  but  two  rules  in  his  sclool. 
The  fifst  was, ''Every  scholar  must  mind  his  own  business." 
Tiie  second  was,  '\Shut  the  door."'  Julius  Derthick  came 
here  once,  on  his  way  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  settled.  Of 
Aunt  Mary  Ann  Benson  and  her  family  I  know  nothing. 

Aunt  Sally  Dean  had  three  children  of  whom  I  knew 
two,  viz.:  Orson  and  Miranda.  Orson  lived  with  Judge 
Eyles,  and  his  Aunt  Polly,  as  long  as  his  aunt  lived,  and 
then  with  William  Madison,  their  son.  Orson  was  pecu- 
liar; but  one  more  honest,  and  true,  w^as  never  found.  He 
was  a  walking  almanac.  He  is  buried  in  Wadsworth 
ceinetery.  His  sister  Miranda  went  from  here  to  Can- 
field,  married,  and  remained  there. 

Orson's  father,  Joseph,  came  here  from  Canfield  after 
the  death  of  Silly,  and  worked  for  me  some  time,  faith- 
fully. He  went  back  to  Canfield,  where  he  had  a  brother 
William,  and  died  there. 

Aunt  Nancy,  and  her  hu«band  Lewis  Batterson,  livetl 
in  Wadsworth  when  I  first  saw  the  town.  Their  place  was 
a  few  acres  off  the  north  side  of  the  Eyles  farm.  They  had 
a  large  family,  and  after  his  death,  the  widow  and  all  the 
family  moved  to  Wisconsin,  except  the  oldest,  Griselda. 
She  had  married  Peter  Mills,  who  died,  and  her  two 
children  went  with  their  grandmother. 
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Grisselle,  as  we  always  called  her,  remained  and  lived 
with  us  a  good  many  years,  a  most  faithful  and  true  friend. 
At  last,  she  followed  her  children  to  Wisconsin,  about  1859. 
She  left  with  the  blessings  of  all  my  family. 

As  I  am  writing  now  for  my  family,  and  their  imme- 
diate relatives,  naturally  much  of  what  I  say  will  not  in- 
terest others.  I  allow  any  one  to  skip  all  or  any  part,  and 
I  go  on  to  speak  of  my  father,  and  my  mother,  William 
and  Polly  Eyles.  As  to  Judge  Eyles,  I  quote  the  following 
from  Brown's  Memorial  of  Wadsworth :  ''Mr.  Eyles  was  a 
remarkable  man.  He  inherited  nothing  from  his  father 
but  a  good  constitution,  and  a  strong  mind.  He  was  a 
cooper  by  trade,  which  he  followed  in  connection  with 
farming,  for  many  years,  during  which  he  accumulated 
considerable  property.  His  early  educatioi  was  quite 
limited,  but  he  made  it  up  by  an  unusual  share  of  natural 
ability  and  good  sense.  He  was  much  respected  by  his 
neighbors,  and  fellow  citizens;  this  was  manifested  by 
their  keeping  him  in  public  office  without  his  asking.  He 
was  justice  of  the  peace  in  Portage,  and  afterward  in 
Wadsworth,  in  all  more  than  twenty  years;  he  was  county 
commissioner,  one  or  two  terms,  twice  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature; and  served  one  term  (seven  years)  as  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  originally 
a  Jelfersonian  Democrat,  but  voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  1824,  and  1828;  was  afterwards  a  Van  Buren  man,  and 
finally,  a  Republican  of  the  straightest  sect;  but  he  always 
asserted,  and  believed,  that  he  had  never  changed  his 
politics  in  the  least.  In  religion,  he  was  by  education  a 
Congregationalist,  but  while  living  in  Portage  township, 
he  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Baptists.  In  1824,  Mr. 
Eyles  and  his  wife  assisted  in  forming  the  first  church  of 
Disciples  of  Christ,  in  Wadsworth;  and  both  continued 
earnest  and  consistent  members  of  that  church  during 
life.  No  citizen  of  Medina  county  ever  left  a  better  ex- 
ample to  those  who  should  come  after  him,  than  did  Judge 
Eyles." 

Such  was  the  man,  Hon.  William  Eyles.  His  wife, 
Polly  Derthick,  was  a  woman  fit  in  every  respect  to  be 
united  to  such  a  man;  and  my  wife  Eveline  was  a  fit 
daughter  of  such  a  pair.  She  resembled,  and  venerated 
both  her  father,  and  her  mother.  She  and  her  mother  be- 
lieved in  Woman's  Rights,  but  were  satisfied  to  let  fathers, 
husbands  and  brothers,  do  the  voting  for  the  family,  never 
dreaming  that  they  lost  any  rights  thereby.     They  corjsid- 
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ered  matrimony  as  a  partnership  afTair,  and  were  generally 
consulted  in  all  important  matters,  and  were  content. 

Mrs.  Eyles  died  September  27tli,  IHll),  a^ed  (57  yearH  and 
7  days.  About  1851,  Judg^e  Eyles  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Pierce,  an  estimable  widow  lady,  from  Minerva,  Ktark 
county.  They  removed  from  the  farm  to  liis  house  in 
Wadsworth  village,  and  lived  there  until  the  Jud^^e  died, 
February  Uth,  1870.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wm. 
and  Polly  Eyles  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  middle 
passway  in  Wadsworth  cemetery. 

While  my  mother,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  my 
wife,  lived,  each  of  us  had  one  father  and  two  mothers. 
Our  mutual  regard  towards  these  persons  resembled  that 
of  Ruth  to  Naoma,  ''Thy  people  shall  be  my  people."  1 
have  already  spoken  of  the  haimony  between  my  mother 
and  Eveline,  and  there  was  always  the  same  agreement 
between  me  and  her  parents.  '"Charity  never  faileth." 
Love  is  Eternal. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EVELINE'S  BROTHER  AND  SISTERS. 

Mary  Ann  Eyles  was  married,  in  1823,  to  Orrin  Loomis. 
When  I  first  knew  them,  they  lived  in  a  log  house,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Akron  road,  near  in  front  of  wiiere 
Weaver's  mill  now  is.  Their  first  son,  Oscar,  was  a  baby. 
Oscar  married  Ardula  Randall,  of  Mentor.  She  died  there 
in  the  winter  of  1892-93,  and  Oscar  lives  witli  his  son 
Charley,  in  Painesville. 

Joseph  Fowler  was  the  next  son,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
army,  during  the  Rebellion.  He  left  a  family,  and  has  a 
son  Frank,  who  is  chief  engineer  in  the  fire  department  at 
Akron,  O.  Mary  Ann's  only  daughter,  Julia  Ette  Loomis, 
married  Luke  Smith,  of  Mentor.  They  moved  to  Illinois 
and  raised  a  family.  He  died,  and  she  moved  to  Mendota, 
where  she  died  in  1894. 

Albert,  third  son,  is  married,  and  lives  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Edwin,  fourth  son,  married  in  Mentor,  and  moved, 
with  his  father  and  mother,  to  near  Bloomington,  111.,  186B. 
(Orrin,  Senior,  and  family  had  removed  to  Mentor  in 
1840.)  On  the  farm  near  Bloomington,  Orrin  and  Mary 
Ann  died  in  the  seventies.  Edwin  was  still  there  when 
last  heard  from. 
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Fifth  son,  Frank  Loomis,  married  and  lived  in  Titus- 
ville,  Pa.,  employed  as  book-keeper  for  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany for  many  years;  he  is  now  deceased. 

Orrin  Jr.  is  married — did  live  near  his  father  in  Illinois, 
and  is  now  somewhere  in  the  west. 

William  M.  Eyles  married  Matilda  Newcomb,  daughter 

of  Bev.  Obediah  Newcomb;  had  four  children.     Malvinia 

married  a  Mr.  Monet,  of  Crawford  county,  where  she  went 

and  soon  died.     She  was  a  charming  girl,  and  a  most  sweet 

singer.      In    1849,    Matilda   died;   and    Mr.   Eyles  married 

Mary  Harris,  a  sister  of  D.   L.   Harris,   in    1850,   and    they 

moved  to  Wadsworth  village,  where  he  died  in  1876.     His 

widow,  Mary  H  ,  now  lives  in  town  with  her  niece.  Mrs.  N. 

S.  Everhard.     Madison's  oldest  son,  Wm.  N.  Eyles,  married 

Carolin  Hard,  daughter  of   Dr.   Hanson    Hard.     Lived    on 

the  old  farm,  after  his  grandfather  died,  nine  or  ten  years — 

moved  to  Florida  in  1887 — returned,  and  died  here  in  1892. 

His  widow   owns   iD.irt  of  the  old  homestead,  but  lives  at 
De  Land,  Florida. 

Son, Arthur,  died  when  a  young  man.  Daughter, Emma, 

married  Wm.  Freeborn.     They  have  three  children :  Pearl, 

married    to  a  Mr.  Hastings,  of  Florida;  Delia,  teacher  in 

Cleveland;   Will  lives  here  with  his  parents.     Emma  owns 

part   of   the   old   homestead.    They   also   have   a   place   at 
Interlachen,  Florida. 

Clarinda    E.    Eyles    married    Albert     Hinsdale,     1834. 

Albert   was   the    youngest  son  of  Elisha  Hinsdale,  Sr.,   of 

Norton,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  is  buried  in  Town 

Line  cemetery,  nortli  of  Western  Star.     They  lived  a  short 

time  with  his  mother,  on  the  old  farm  on  the  Akron  road, 

east  of  Philemon  Kirkham,  another  Revolutionary  soldier, 

now    buried    in    Wadsworth    cemetery.     They    moved     to 

Wadsworth,    to   whai.   is   now   called    the   Hinsdale   farm, 

about    1836,   where   were    born    their   five   children,   Ellen, 

Burko   Aaron,   Rolden    O.,    Wilbert  B.  and  Louise.    Ellen 

died  in  1847,  and    Louise   in    1876.     Mrs.    Hinsdale  died    in 
1880,  and  Albert  in  1882. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale  is  eminent  as  a  teacher,  and  is  a 
professor  in  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  He 
was  born  in  1837,  graduated  at  Hiram  College,  and  became 
a  minister  among  the  Di-^eiples  of  Christ.  In  1866,  he  was 
one  of  tlie  editors  of  the  Christian  Standard,  and  in  1870, 
President  of  Hiram  College.  He  is  a  lecturer  and  author 
of  some  celebrity.  He  is  married  and  has  three  daughters, 
all  teachers.  One  of  them  is  in  Germany  at  present,  per- 
fecting her  education. 
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R.  ().  Hinsdale  is  a  prominent  farmor  in  Wadswortli ; 
himself  and  wife,  who  was  Maria  S.  ('hamberlain,  are 
leading  people  in  all  a«ifricultnral  soideties,  Hh  has  oiu* 
son,  George,  a  teacher  and  farmer,  in  ('olumbiana  county ; 
and  three  daughters,  Louise,  teacher  in  ('leveland  iiigh 
school;  Maude  is  a  stenographer  in  the  same  city;  and 
Grace,  attending  Wadsworth  high  school.  Mr.  Hinsdale  is 
a  Republican,  and  was  elected  representative  to  the 
(General  Assembly,  at  the  last  election,  with  the  highest 
majority  of  any  one  on  the  ticket. 

Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale  is  married  to  Stella  T.  Ston**. 
They  have  one  son,  Albert  Euclid.  Wilbert  was  a  popular 
school  teacner — studied  medicine,  graduated,  and  settled 
in  Cleveland.  Lectured  in  medical  college  there,  and  is  at 
present  Dean  of  the  Homeopathic  Depai  tment  of  Medicine 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  L^niversity. 

Betsey  Maria  Eyles  married  Reuben  X.  Woods,  of 
Wayne  county,  O.,  where  they  settled  in  Chippewa  town- 
ship, in  Woods'  Hollow,  and  carried  on  farming  and  the 
milling  business  for  some  years.  They  then  sold  out.  and 
lived  in  Wadsworth  two  or  three  years,  removing  to 
Illinois  about  1856-57.  They  settled  first  on  a  large  farm 
in  Lee  county,  but  later,  removed  to  Mendota,  LaSalle 
county,  where  they  spent  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
Betsey  died  first,  in  1891;  Reuben  in  1892.  They  are 
buried  together  in  Mendota.  Their  children  were:  Arvilla, 
married  to  Dr.  Smurr,  formerly  of  Wayne  county,  O. 
They  now  live  in  Ottawa,  LaSalle  30unty,  111.  I  know  one 
(»f  their  children,  a  most  interesting  girl,  Mary  Alice,  called 
'^Bonnie."  William  Woods,  an  only  son,  married  to  Nelle 
Pardee.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  S.  Pardee,  s«m 
of  John  and  Eunice.  Wm.  lives  in  Brookfield,  Lee  county. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  children.  William  is  a  long- 
lime  justice  of  the  peace.  P'redrica  is  married  to  Mr. 
George  Baine,  an  attorney  at  law, and  they  reside  in  Lacon, 
Marshall  county.  111.  Mary  is  married  to  Mr.  Frederic  Law- 
rence, a  farmer  of  LaSalle  county;  at  present  they  reside 
in  Ottawa;  they  have  two  children,  son  and  daughter. 

Eveline,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Betsey  and  Reuben, 
an  accomplished  and  interesting  young  woman,  died  at 
Mendoti,  before  her  parents,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  all 
her  acquaintances. 

Ann  Louisa  Eyles  was  married  to  D.  L.  Harris,  of 
btark  county,  O.  They^soon  settled  in  Ciiippewa,  Wayne 
county,  in  1813  on  a  farm.     In  1850  Harris  went  to  Califor- 
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nia  and  washed  gold,  for  over  two  years,  and  his  wife  and 
children  moved  to  Wadsworth.  He  came  back,  sold  his 
farm,  and  went  to  Illinois  about  1853,  and  bought  land  in 
Lee  county,  to  which  he  moved  in  1854.  While  in  Califor- 
nia he  ran  for  the  Legislature  and  came  within  three  votes 
of  election.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives  of  Illinois  for  two  terms  from  Lee  county.  After 
they  left  their  farm  they  moved  to  Mendota,  where  they 
now  reside.  Their  children  were  Mary  Viola,  married  to 
a  Mr.  Merifleld,   formerly   of  Mendota,  a  manufacturer  of 

church  organs,  now  in  Ottawa.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Ijouise. 

Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  first  son  of  Lin,  is  married 
and  lives  in  Chicago.  He  is  an  attorney,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  and  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

Frank  Harris  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was 
employed  in  railroad  work,  and  died  young. 

Cora  Harris,  a  promising  daughter,  died  about  the 
time  her  parants  moved  to  Mendota. 

Clara  Harris  married  a  Mr.  Edgecomb.  Died,  leaving 
two  sons.     One  is  living  with  his  grandparents. 

Viola  M.  Eyles  married  James  McGalliard,  of  Wads- 
worth,  in  1847.  They  had  Elta  C,  married  to  Hiram  Root. 
Root  enlisted  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  was  wounded  badly, 
lost  the  cap  of  one  knee,  and  is  a  life  pensioner.    They  had 

two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Elta  is  deceased.  Hiram 
remarried  to  Miss  Mary  Snell. 

Edgar  Emmet  McGalliard,  son  of  Viola  and  James, 
married  to  Kate  Rowley.  James  McGalliard  died  and  was 
buried  in  Wadsworth  cemetery.  The  widow  and  rest  of 
the  family  all  reside  in  Akron,  O. 

Having  concluded  wliat  I  had  to  say  concerning  my 
mother,  my  sister  Eunice,  and  my  dear  departed  wife,  and 
their  relatives,  their  virtues  and  their  graces,  I  now  ven- 
ture to  express  the  hope  that  ijo  descendant  of  mine,  will 
ever  be  found  smiling  at  any  of  the  etale  jokes  perpetrated 
to  the  disparagement  of  ''Mothers-in-law ;"  or  those  of 
Artemus  Ward  about  ''First  wife's  relations."  They  are 
however  at  liberty,  to  take  which  side  they  please  in  the 
debate  between  Max  O'Rell  and  Mark  Twain  as  to  whether 
the  French  people,  or  the  Americans,  are  engaged  in  the 
more  laudable  undertaking,  the  one  searching  to  find  their 
fathers  and  the  other  their  grandfathers.  My  labors  in 
the  latter  line  have  been  somewhat  prolonged,  but  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  and    I   shall   leave    them   soon   with   a 
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mixture  of  satisfaction,  and  roj^fret;  satisfaction  at  my 
success  in  my  researches,  and  regret  that  there  can  he  no 
return  of  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in  th<'  «'mj)I<)ym«'nt, 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


SPECIALTIK.S,  ANJ)  SOME  (iENEHA  LTI  KS. 

The  firm  of  A.  &  J.  Pardee. — Thi.'^:  firm  consisted  of  my 
two  brothers,  Allen  and  John  I'ardee.  They  ft^rmed  a 
partnership  and  established  a  store  of  g-eneral  merchan- 
dise in  Wadsworth  as  early  as  1820.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  all  this  reg:ion,  and  their  customers 
came  from  many  adjoining  towns,  and  distant  places.  Ho 
that  they  soon  formed  a  larg-e  acquaintance.  They  built 
the  first  grist-mill  in  the  township,  and  dealt  largely  in 
grain  and  produce  of  all  kinds.  They  also  bought  lands, 
and  paid  in  goods.  At  one  time  they  bought  a  farm  of  100 
acres,  in  Copley  township,  to  be  principally  paid  in  that 
way.  The  owner,  (^ad  Yale,  and  his  wife,  had  joined  the 
Mormons,  then  at  Kirtland,  Lake  county,  and  turned  in 
all  their  property  to  that  church.  Hiram  Hmith  came  to 
Wadsworth  and  selected  the  goods.  This  man,  afterwards 
with  his  brother  Joseph,  suffered  martyrdom  near  Nauvoo, 
111.,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob,  while  in  jail  for  pretended 
crimes.  The  firm  of  A.  ct  J.  Pardee  was  changed  about 
1837  to  A.  J.  &E.  Pardee  by  taking  in  my  brother,  Ebenezer. 
Later,  they  dissolved,  when  Ebenezer  moved  to  Wooster, 
and  became  book-keeper  in  a  Wooster  bank,  and  John  car- 
ried on  the  business  alone. 

About  ]8oG,  John  sold  out  to  his  son  Charles,  and  my 
son  H.  C.  They  took  the  name  of  Pardee  &  Pardee. 
Neither  of  the  boys  had  any  capital,  except  wliat  was  fur- 
nished by  their  fathers,  and  we  all  found  out  that  the  four 
years  of  James  Buchanan  were  the  hardest  times  we  had 
ever  known.  John  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  I  had  to  take 
the  store — or  do  worse.  I  brought  things  to  a  settlement  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  promised  never  to  do  so  any  more, 
and  I  have  kept  my  promise.  A.  &  J.  Pardee,  and  A.  J.  & 
E.,  were  enterprising  and  successful  merchants,  particu- 
larly so  were  John  and  Ebenezer;  but  Judge  Pardee  was 
better  for  the  out  door  work.  John  was  popular  and  in- 
fluential. He  was  a  typical  Democrat  of  those  days. 
When  he  was  not  postmaster,  he  generally  dictated  who 
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should  be;  and  it  was  said,  that  more  votes  were  found  in 
the  ballot  box  given  out  from  his  store  than  from  all  the 
ticket  peddlers  in  town.  Once,  a  few  days  before  election, 
an  old  citizen  was  asked  what  ticket  he  was  going-  to  vote 
that  year.  He  replied,  ''I  don't  know.  I  have  not  seen 
John  Pardee  yet."  His  removal  was  much  regretted  by 
his  old  friends  and  customers. 

John  S.  Pardee,  oldest  son  of  John  and  Eunice,  married 
Emeline  Benedict,  daughter  of  Amos  Benedict,  of  Ska- 
neateles.  They  were  acquainted  when  children.  John  S. 
was  a  promising  and  ambitious  young  man.  He  went  to 
Columbia  county,  Wisconsin,  early  in  the  fifties,  with  but 
little  capital,  bought  land  and  commenced  to  build  a  large 
grist-mill,  at  the  place  now  called  Pardeeville.  This  was 
an  expensive  affair,  and  his  father  was  involved  in  the 
venture.  The  dam  was  washed  away  and  the  mill  not 
complet(^.  John  S.  was  offered  the  appointment  of  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  Central  America,  which,  un- 
fortunately, he  accepted.  He  went  there,  and  his  wife 
with  him,  but  she  was  called  home.  A  short  time  there- 
after, he  was  taken  sick  with  malarial  fever,  and  died 
suddenly.  This  death  hastened  the  departure  of  his 
father  and  family  to  Wisconsin. 

Eugene  Pardee,  son  of  Allen  and  Phebe  Pardee,  was 
educated  at  Hudson  College  ;  and  there,  when  quite  young, 
studied  law,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Van  R.  Humph- 
rey, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  his  admission, 
he  r  mained  a  few  years  in  Wadsworth,  where  I  availed 
myself  of  his  books,  and  instructions,  to  also  pass  muster 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  He  married  Eleanor  Taylor, 
a  cousin  of  the  Loomises  and  Beaches,  and  settled  in  Woos- 
ter,  O.,  where  he  died,  a  few  years  ago.  His  widow  is  still 
there.  Their  children  were  as  follows: — Arthur,  a  drug- 
gist m  Madison,  Wis.;  Dane,  at  Wausau,  same  state,  has  a 
son  Xeely  Eugene,  who  is  much  interested  in  his  family 
genealogy;  Ossian,  who  is  somewhere  in  the  west; 
Emlin  died  young;  Taylor,  a  soldier  in  a  western  regiment, 
who  died  soon  after  his  discharge;  Emma,  married  a 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  died,  leaving  Ethel,  who  is  a  bright,  in- 
teresting girl,  and  lives  with  her  grandmother;  Eugene, 
was  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  injured  his  practice  and 
popularity  by  becoming  an  uncompromising  abolitionist, 
in  tlie  old  Bourbon  county  of  Wayne.  He  always  asserted 
and  believed  that  he  caused  the  introduction  and  passage 
of  the  Wilniot  I'roviso,  by  furnishing  it  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  and 
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persuading-  him  to  ofTer  it.  His  son,  Dane,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Natlian  Dane,  the  author  of  the  ori^nnal  proviso 
in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  territories. 

ANN  KING  AND  MINERVA   UTLKY. 

I  place  these  names  together,  as  both  have  exhibited 
similar  characteristics  of  a  nature  thai  1  particularly  wish 
to  commend.  Ann  Pardee  was  born  in  Wadsworth  in  1H24, 
when  her  father,  Allen  Pardee,  lived  on  their  old  farm  north 
of  the  village.  iShe  was  married  to  Homer  King,  and  had 
one  son,  DeLoss,  to  whom  she  gave  a  good  education,  and 
who  repaid  her  with  strong  filial  respect  and  affection. 
Her  husband  was  a  printer,  and  went  to  California,  where 
he  died  a  number  of  years  ago.  Her  father  lived  to  great 
age,  and  after  all  the  other  daughters  were  married,  and  he 
was  left  alone  by  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  Ann  became 
his  stay  and  support,  and  did  ail  for  him,  in  his  old  age, 
that  a  good  and  affectionate  daughter  could  do;  and  when 
after  this,  she  has  been  left  childless  by  the  premature 
death  of  her  son,  she  has  still  been  able  to  show  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  the  true  woman. 

Mrs.  King  is  now  past  71,  but  still  industrious  and 
cheerful,  living  in  the  old  homestead  witli  her  brother, 
Norman  C.  Pardee.  My  brother  died  in  1883,  aged  93  years 
and  4  months. 

Mary  Minerva  Pardee,  third  daughter  of  John  and 
Eunice  Pardee,  was  also  born  in  Wadsworth,  about  1827. 
She  married  Mr.  Joseph  Utley,  and  they  resided  here  sev- 
eral years,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  mining,  and 
grinding  paint,  for  sale.  About  the  time  her  father  moved 
to  Wisconsin,  they  also  did  the  same,  and  settled  at  Par- 
deeville.  From  the  time  her  mother  died,  Mrs.  Utley's  ex- 
perience in  taking  care  of  her  father  was  similar  to  that  of 
Mrs.  King,  excepting  that  my  brother  John  was,  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death,  nearly  a  helpless  invalid— dur- 
ing all  which  time,  night  and  day,  he  was  watched  and 
cared  for  by  this  daughter.  If  filial  affection  was  as 
instinctive  as  is  maternal,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
unusual  in  Minerva's  conduct;  but  observation  shows  it  is 
not  so.  With  unwearied  patience,  this  faithful  daughter 
attended  the  call  of  duty  to  the  last.  Her  example 
deserves  my  warmest  commenc'ation. 

Her  husband  died  in  1867-68.  She  has  two  sons  whom 
I  have  never  seen;  I  hope  they  are  worthy  of  so  excellent 
a  mother.  Mrs.  Utley  is  now  in  Pardeeville,  with  her 
sister  Virginia,  and  is  in  very  poor  health. 
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PREACHERS  IX  THE  PARDEE  AXD  EYLES  CONNECTIOlSr. 

Judge  Eyles  was  a  most  zealous  Christian,  and  made  it 
a  rule,  when  any  one  was  baptized,  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  church,  to  present  him  with  a  new  Testament, 
with  the  information,  that  that  book  was  the  creed,  and  all 
he  was  required  to  believe.  He  and  his  pious  wife,  at  one 
time,  were  gratified  to  know  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  had  become  members  of  the  church.  My  sisters, 
Sarah  and  Julia,  and  myself,  and  so  many  family  connec- 
tions, had  united,  that  it  was  feared  it  might  create  a 
prejudice,  outside,  against  the  church.     However,  this  state 

of   thinffs   did  not   long  remain.     Many  moved  away,  and 
many  died. 

Pardee  Butler,  son  of  my  sister  Sally,  became  a  teacher 
and  preacher;  married,  and  settled  in  Atchison  county, 
Kansas,  before  the  war.  His  place  and  postoffiice  was 
named  Pardee.  He  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  in  Atchison, 
because  of  his  avowing  ''free  state"  principles.  They 
talked  of  hanging,  but  commuted  his  sentence  to  drowning. 
For  this  purpose  they  shackled  his  hands  and  feet  with 
ropes,  tied  him  on  a  small  raft  of  boards,  and  set  him  afloat 
in  the  turbulent  Missouri  river.  His  clothing  and  provis- 
ions consisted  of  a  coat  of  tar  and  cotton  wool  used  on 
account  of  a  scarcity  of  feathers.  He  went  several  miles 
down  stream,  but  m  some  vvay  contrived  to  roach  the 
shore;  went  back  to  his  farm,  and  continued  to  preach  and 
write  for  freedom  and  Christianity  for  many  j^ears.  He  is 
now  deceased.     He  left  one  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Hastings. 

Jefferson  H.  Jones  married  Laura  Ette  Pardee,  oldest 
daughter  of  my  brother  Allen.  He  nas  been  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gen.  Garfield,  became  chaplain  of  the  42d  Regi- 
ment during  the  war,  and  was  at  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 
He  has  a  number  of  sons  and  daughters.  His  wife  died 
about  six  years  ago.  He  has  remarried,  and  lives  at  Mount 
I'nion,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 

John  F.  Rovve  married  Editha,  third  daughter  of  Judge 
Allen  Pardee.  He  preached  for  the  Wadsworth  churcli, 
and  at  Akron,  and  other  places,  for  a  number  of  years, 
quite  acceptably.  For  several  years  past,  he  has  edited 
and  publisiied  the  Christian  Leader,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
They  have  an  interesting  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Rev.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  who 
began  his  ministerial  life  as  a  member  of  the  Wadsworth 
church. 
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Edgar  Pardee,  son  of  Augustus  Pardee  and  Susan  New- 
comb,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  O.  Newconib,  is  also  a  preacher 
of  considerable  note  among  the  Disciples,  originating  here. 
His  sister  Julia  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Weston,  also  a  teacher 
and  preacher,  at  present  residing  in  Indiana. 

A  LONE   JOT  RNEY. 

Sometime  in  the  early  lifties,  I  was  going  up  to  ('leve- 
land,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Cuyahoga  Falls  to  Hudson, 
found  myself  and  my  niece,  Mary  Pardee,  daughter  of  my 
brother  Harry,  the  only  occupants  of  the  car.  She  was  on 
a  journey  to  California,  by  the  Panama  route,  all  alone,  to 
meet  and  marry  a  young  doctor,  E.  H.  Pardee,  with  whom 
she  had  become  acquainted,  while  staying  with  her  father, 
in  Pontiac,  Mich.  He  was  probably  a  relative  of  our 
family,  though  so  distant  that  I  am  not  able  to  trace  it, 
except  that  his  forefathers  were  of  the  Connecticut  tribe. 
Mary  arrived  in  safety,  was  married,  and  settled  in  Oak- 
land, where  she  difd  several  years  ago.  Her  son,  George 
C.  Pardee,  is  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  and  a  physician 
in  partnership  with  his  father,  under  the  firm  name  of  Drs. 
E.  H.  &  G.  C.  Pardee,  526  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  E,  H.  was  also  mayor  of  Oakland  in  1873-75. 

ANOTHER  FORTY-NINER. 

My  brother  Augustus  tried  the  overland  route  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1849-51),  with  an  ox  team.  There  were  four  or  five 
in  a  caravan  from  this  town,  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Miller, 
died  on  the  journey.  The  journey  was  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted, and  proved  too  much  for  my  brother.  His  health 
failed  him  and  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  get  home  by  tlie 
Panama  route  the  next  year.  Though  troubled  ever  after- 
wards with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  he  lived  to  be  near 
80.  His  widow,  Susan  (Newcomb)  Pardee,  was  living,  at 
last  accounts,  with  her  d:iughter,  Julia  Weston,  in  Indiana. 
I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  his  children. 

GEORCIE  K.,  A  TYPICAL  PARDEE. 

Call  it  superstition  or  what  you  please,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  myself  from  tre- 
(^uently  thinking  of  those  old  notions,  (though  I  never  be- 
lieved in  them),  said  to  be  of  oriental  origin,  concerning 
the  marvelous  power  of  amulets,  as  a  precious  stone,  or 
piece  of  metal  with  an  inscription,  or  some  figure  engraved 
on  it,  worn  as  a  preservative  against  sickness,  witchcraft 
or  evil  spirits;  or  of  those  signs,  noticed  and  believed  in  by 
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many  people,  as  presaging-  future  events.  While  I  iiave 
never  admitted  to  anyone  or  to  myself,  that  I  had  tiie 
least  belief  in  omens,  or  good  or  bad  signs,  yet  I  am  satis- 
fied that  some  of  these  old  whims  have  unconsciously  had 
an  influence,  sometimes,  affecting  and  controlling  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life.  I  think  this  was  the  case  with  my 
brother  George,  although  I  know  he  was  as  incredulous  in 
all  such  matters  as  myself.  About  1813,  my  oldest  brother, 
Sheldon,  was  living  in  Elbridge,  then  called  Camillus, 
north  of  Skaneateles  village.  He  had  a  neighbor,  whose 
little  daughter  was  afflicted  with  a  scrofulous  effection  on 
her  neck,  that  was  called  "-King's  Evil."  From  Sheldon, 
the  father  of  the  sick  girl  learned  that  George  was  a 
seventh  son,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  cure  the  child  by 
••'touch."  This  whim  had  in  some  way  come  to  the  family 
from  a  long  cherished  English  tradition,  that  scrofulous 
tumors  could  be  cured  by  the  "Royal  Touch."  Multitudes 
of  patients,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Ann,  as  the  old  historians  assert,  had  been 
cured  in  this  manner.  It  seems  the  tradition  had  so  far 
changed  as  to  apply  to  a  seventh  son,  as  well  as  to  a  Prince 
of  the  royal  blood.  George  staid  with  the  family  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  every  day  gently  hiid  his  hand  upon  the 
little  girPs  neck.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  reported  that 
the  child  had  recovered,  which  I  presume  was  true;  and  I 
think  it  is  also  true  that,  in  most  cases,  such  tumors  break 
and  go  away,  if  left  entirely  alone.  However,  this  case 
was  deemed  a  wonder,  and  the  title  of  doctor  was  applied 
to  my  brother  from  that  time  forward.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  circumstance  determined  the  life  course  of  George, 
and  that  he  was  led  to  study  medicine  because  he  was  the 
seventh  son. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1826,  when  my  brother  appeared 
at  Wadsworth,  fresh  from  the  Oneida  Medical  College  with 
his  diploma  as  a  full  fledged  doctor,  he  was  not  yet  20 
years  old;  but  he  immediately  commenced  business,  and 
soon  found  enough  to  do.  This  was  a  very  sickly  season 
when  they  were  building  the  Ohio  canal,  and  his  practice 
extended  even  to  cases  as  far  as  where  Akron  now  is.  At 
this  time,  the  Doctor  was  as  much  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  child  of  destiny,  as  was  Napoleon  when 
holding  subordinate  offlce  in  the  French  army.  His  am- 
bition was  to  go  to  the  front  in  his  profession.  He,  like 
myself,  had  been  drilled,  while  at  school,  with  the  West- 
minister catecliism  ;  and  he  believed  that  he  was  predesti- 
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nated  to  be  a  doctor,  to  marry  Susan  Thomas,  and  to  f xffd 
in  all  he  should  undertake.  He  opened  an  office,  honjj^ht 
medical  books  and  the  latest  publications,  attended  to 
every  call,  nig'ht  or  day,  worked  and  studied  dilli^^ently ; 
but  remembered  the  red  cheeked  ^^irl  with  whom  he  had 
attended  school — who  was  a  pupil  when  he  was  teacher, 
and  whose  name  he  had  marked  on  the  smooth  barked 
trees  on  the  old  homestead  farm — then  went  back  and 
married  her,  because  she  was  his  affinity.  He  returned  to 
his  practice  in  Wadsworth  with  increased  vi^or,  always 
inteiidin<>-  to  establish  a  medical  school  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  He  contemplated  obtaining'  foreign 
aid,  but  failing-  in  this,  started  a  school  of  his  own,  but  did 
not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  practice.  In  this  school 
were  educated  Drs.  C.  N.  Lyman,  C  Isbel,  Samuel  Wolf, 
Hanson  Hard,  Alanson  Willey,  Samuel  Beach,  W.  W. 
Beach,  Frederic  Wright,  Lucius  Clark,  and  many  others. 
Here  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Medicine,  Chemistry 
and  kindred  sciences  were  tauR-ht,  demonstrated,  and 
learned.  Of  course  apparatus,  books, and  instruments  were 
present  only  in  limited  quantities;  yet  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
miniature  university. 

The  students  were  imbued  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
as  their  master,  and  aided  in  supplying  material  for  sur- 
gical, or  other  demonstrations,  so  that  within  a  reasonable 
lime,  each  pupil  was  prepared  to  apply  to  a  proper  medical 
board  for  a  final  diploma.  Some  of  these  students  became 
eminent ;  and  all,  as  far  as  known,  graduated  as  physicians 
of  repute,  except  my  nephew,  Syevanus  Butler.  This  poor 
fellow  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  blood  poisoning, 
from  want  of  proper  care  during  a  lecture  on  physiology, 
which  eventually  ended  in  his  premature  demise. 

The  foregoing  is  related  as  tending  to  show  the  char- 
acteristics of  my  brother  (ieorg'e, — his  tenacity  of  purpose, 
his  resolute,  indefatigable  industry,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, all  indicative  of  the  Pardee  blood  running  in 
bis  veins.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all  that  we  can  adduce. 
He  was  always  among  the  foremost  in  the  advocacy  and 
promotion  of  every  good  work,  for  the  benefit  of  society 
and  mankind.  Though  he  had  no  children,  having  lost 
his  only  son  while  in  infancy,  he  gladly  paid  taxes  for  the 
schooling  of  all  children,  and  wherever  he  saw  an  opening 
to  benefit  others,  was  ready  to  enter  heartily,  with  open 
hand  and  substantial  aid.  This  he  continued  to  do  as  long 
as  he  lived.     He  was  not  a    large   man,   and    was   only   of 
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mpdiam  height  and  weight  of  body,  but  bis  soul  was  un- 
confined.  Hi^  temperament  was  nervous,  mixed,  but  not 
sanguineous,  his  complexion  indicating  the  bilious  melan- 
cholic, with  eyes  brown,  hair  dark,  but  not  curly.  In  my 
opinion  he  resembled  our  great  ancestor,  George  the 
Huguenot,  suggesting  what  has  been  observed  as  to  hered- 
ity and  mixture  of  blood  in  strong  races:  ''Sometimes, 
after  many  crosses  with  other  bloods,  an  individual  will 
appear  with  all  the  marks  of  the  original  full  blood."  But 
my  brother  could  not  live  always.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1849, 
we  attended  a  temperance  celebration  at  Medina,  when, 
towards  the  close,  one  of  the  gunners  had  his  arm  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon.  Doctor 
Pardee  was  called  to  amputate  the  arm  and  dress  the 
w^ound.  He  was  detained  until  late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  weather  had  become  very  chilly.  He  caught  cold,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  finally,  hemorrhage. 
This  continued  at  intervals,  but  though  he  had  the  most 
skillful  treatment  from  his  partner  in  business  and  life- 
long friend,  Dr.  Lyman,  he  could  not  recover.  He  died 
October  3cl,  1849.  My  brother  Ebenezer  and  myself  were 
executors  of  his  estate,  all  of  whicn  was  given  to  his  widow, 
Susan.  She,  as  was  natural,  went  back  to  her  parents  and 
friends  in  New  York,  but  returned  again  in  August,  1882.  I 
saw  her  the  day  she  arrived.  She  was  riding  out  with  E. 
G.  Loomis  and  wife  to  see  the  old  place  where  she  had 
passed  her  earlier  years.  She  promised  to  call  on  me  the 
next  day,  but  was  taken  sick  and  could  not.  I  called  on 
her  at  different  times,  and  the  last  time  I  called,  she  told 
me  that  she  was  again  a  widow,  and  that  all  her  property 
had  disappeared,  as  she  had  received  nothing  of  conse- 
quence from  the  estate  of  her  late  husband,  Gen.  Kenyon, 
Shft  had  only  one  wish  which  was  about  to  be  gratified, 
and  that  was  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  George.  On  Sep- 
tember 8d  she  died,  and  was  buried  as  she  had  requested. 

Thei'e  is  a  modest  monument  at  these  graves  on  the 
east  side  of  central  passage  way  in  the  old  part  of  Wads- 
worth  cemetery.  Just  beyond,  on  the  north,  stands  an  ar- 
tistic and  prominent  life-sized  monument  of  the  late  John 
McGregor,  a  v/ortliy  and  much  respected  teacher.  This 
monument"  is  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  an  honor  to 
citizens  of  the  town  who  encouraged  and  aided  in  its 
erection.  Now  what  I  suggest,  is,  that  they  could  do  them- 
selves still  further  honor,  by  something  like  a  duplicate  of 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  George  K  Pardee, 
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the  seventh  son.  IT  there  wa^^  evfU"  a  resident  of  Wads- 
worth  more  entitled  to  be  called  a  benefactor  than  he,  liis 
brother,  the  eighth  son,  does  not  know  it. 

IMV  SISTER  .11  I.I  A   ANNA. 

Julia  was  two  years  young-er  than  I;  but  as  we  j>frew 
up  we  seemed  to  be  of  one  age,  and  were  sometimes  sup- 
])osed  by  strangers  to  be  twins.  I  was  slightly  the  tallest; 
but  we  looked  so  nearly  alike,  that  one  evening,  by  chang- 
ing dresses,  she  taking  my  coat  and  hat  and  I  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  we  deceived  even  motiier,  for  a  short  time.  I 
will  be  excused  for  referring,  in  a  few  regretful  words,  to 
the  tragic  death  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to  me.  In  the 
year  1815,  when  we  were  living  on  the  old  farm  in  ^'ork 
Htate,  a  neighbor  and  his  family  came  to  our  house  in  a 
lumber  wagon,  one  Sunday  afternoon.  They  hitched  the 
horses  to  a  post  in  front,  and  my  sister  and  four  or  five 
children  about  her  age  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  va- 
cated carriage.  No  one  observed  them  until  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  team  was  running  away.  Everybody  started 
after  them.,  but  none  could  overtake  them,  of  course.  Some 
one  of  our  boys  took  a  horse,  and  in  time  returned,  bringing 
word  that  the  children  were  safe  and  unhurt.  The  team 
ran  furiously  for  a  mile  and  a  halt;  through  the  village 
they  went,  safely  down  a  steep  hill,  across  a  bridge,  and  to 
a  hotel  barn,  where  they  stopped,  because  they  were  unable 
to  go  any  further.  The  children,  from  the  start,  had  hud- 
dled down  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  box,  and  were 
uninjured.  Alas!  we  often  realize  that 
''Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape." 

Twenty-four  years  after  this  incident,  on  August  H, 
1H81),  my  sister  and  her  husband  were  riding  behind  a 
spirited  and  dangerous  horse,  on  their  way  to  a  yearly 
meeting  of  Disciples,  to  which  church  she  belonged.  About 
14  miles  from  home,  in  Bath  township,  the  horse  took 
frigrit,  and  ran  away;  the  bits  to  the  bridle  broke,  and  all 
control  of  him  was  lost.  Her  husband  jumped  out,  and  urg- 
ed her  to  do  the  same;  but  she,  trusting  to  her  former  expe- 
rience, remained.  Highways,  in  those  days,  were  narrow 
and  dangerous.  The  buggy,  in  passing  between  two 
stumps,  was  thrown  by  one  of  them  upon  the  other.  Julia 
was  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  stump  flat  upon  her  breast, 
producing  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  of  which  she  died 
that  afternoon.  George,  myself,  and  my  wife,  were  with 
her  in  about  three  hours  after  the  accident,  but  only  had 
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the  mournful  satisfaction  to  know  that  everything  possi- 
ble was  done  for  her. 

Thus  was  violently  severed  from  me  my  nearest  and 
dearest  sister,  Julia  Anna,  the  companion  of  my  childhood 
and  early  youth.  Her  body  is  buried  in  the  Wadsworth 
cemetery. 

''He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  they  desire." — Dr. 
Young. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  PARDEE  FAMILY. 

I  am  doubtless  the  only  one  living  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion descendants,  in  our  line,  of  George  Pardee  the  settler. 
My  children  would  be  the  sixth  generation;  my  grand- 
children, the  seventh;  great  grandchildren,  the  eighth; 
and  there  are  probably  some  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  genera- 
tions in  other  lines,  as  it  singularlj'-  happened  that  nearly 
all  of  my  progenitors,  from  George  the  second,  were  young- 
er sons.  If  the  ratio  of  increase  was  three  of  the  male  sex 
to  a  family,  there  might  now  be  living  male  descendants 
of  George,  who  bear  his  name,  to  the  number  of  30,000  per- 
sons. If  it  is  suggested  that  the  ratio  of  three  male  de- 
scendants to  a  family  is  too  high,  I  remark  that  the  Pardee 
fath.ers  have  not  been  stingy  in  giving  children  to  the 
nation.  George  the  settler  had  nine  children;  George 
second,  eleven;  Deacon  Ebenezer,  seven;  Ebenezer  the 
soldier,  eight;  Ebenezer  my  father,  twelve;  myself,  nine, 
etc.     Other  lines  may  have  been  equally  prolific. 

This  speaks  well  for  my  computation  of  the  present 
numbers  of  the  Pardee  family,  and  for  the  patriotism  and 
piety  of  tiie  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  deference  to  the 
commandment  to  Xoah  and  his  sons,  "Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth." 

Lawrence  Sterne,  the  author  of  ''Tristam  Shandy,"  in 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  life  and  citizenship,  says,  ''Every 
man  is  bound  to  do  three  things; — To  plant  orchards,  to 
build  houses,  and  to  nourish  and  bring  up  children."  My 
forefathers,  I  am  proud  to  say,  attended  to  all  these  duties, 
and  many  more,  in  which,  also,  they  had  the  most  cordial 
assistance  of  my  foremothers.  I  confess  to  some  dubiety 
a.^  to  whether  the  new  woman,  about  whom  we  hear  so 
)nuch  of  late,  will  be  as  helpful  and  praiseworthy  as  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers. 

THE  PARDEE  WOMEN. 

I'rom  my  own  observation,  I  can  speak  favorably  of  the 
i'ulustry,  frugality,  and    all    the    homelike   virtues   of   the 
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''■rancl mothers,  mothers,  and  daiiufhters  of  the  Pardee  race, 
eig-hty  years  ag-o;  and  hiter,  it  was  also  the  custom  of  good 
women  to  put  in  their  time.  When  they  sat  down  with  the 
family  on  a  winter  evening,  or  made  a  visit  to  a  neighbor, 
the  knitting  work  was  always  a  part  of  the  sociability; 
and  if  called  upon  to  do  something  else,  my  mother  would 
say,  ''Wait  until  I  knit  into  my  needle,"  which  meant,  the 
middle  of  the  needle,  so  that  the  stitches  would  not  drop. 
I  also  learned,  at  New  Haven,  when  inquiring  about  old 
traditions  as  to  the  family,  that  the  Pardee  women  used  to 
be  famous  as  spinners  and  weavers;  and  that  there  are 
now,  in  that  city,  many  specimens  of  most  beautiful  work 
of  this  kind,  done  by  the  grandmothers,  their  sisters,  and 
daughters. 

SOLDIERS   OF   THE    PARDKP:    FAMILY. 

I  have  alreadv  mentioned  the  soldiers  of  the  Pardee 
name  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  shown  by  the  records 
at  Washington.  No  research  has  heeti  made  as  to  the  war 
of  1812,  or  that  of  1861.  1  have  spoken  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, of  the  services  or  my  brothers,  Allen  and  John,  and 
brother-in-law,  Butler,  in  the  War  of  1812.  I  speak,  also, 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  to  the  War  of  1861.  There 
were  enlisted    of  my  near  relatives,  the  following: 

My  sons,  Don.  A.  and  George  K. ;  R.  H.  Pardee,  captain, 
and  Janips  K,  in  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  their  broth- 
er, .Joseph,  in  the  Navy,  are  sons  of  my  brother  Ebenezer; 
Taylor,  son  of  Eugene  Pardee;  Andron,  son  of  Wm.  N.  Par- 
d»-e.  Andron  was  killed  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run; 
IJutler  Brown,  who  was  killed  at  Antietam,  and  was  the 
son  of  my  niece,  Anne  Butler. 

NAMES   OF    PLACES. 

Pardee,  Atchison  county,  Kansas;  Pardee,  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio;  Pardee,  Missoula  county,  Montana;  and  Par- 
deeville,  Columbia  county,  Wisconsin. 

WHERE    THE    PARDI:ES    ARE. 

There  will  never  be  Pardees  enough  to  contest  for  su- 
premacy with  other  family  names,  like  Smith,  Brown  and 
Jones;  yet  as  they  are  becoming  quite  numerous,  and  have 
come  to  stay,  I  will  state  what  I  know  of  their  present  lo- 
cation. In  1776,  the  most  of  the  Pardees  were  in  Connecti- 
cut;  almost  all  were  in  New  England.  At  present  they 
will  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  states  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line ;  from  Maine   to   California.    There   area 
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few  soLTth  of  that  line.    I  have  never  heard  of  a  single   one 
who  served  in  the  Rebel  army. 

The  New  York  (Mty  directory  for  1898  shows  18  Par- 
dees,  I  Pardew,  1  PardI,  3  Pardows,  4  Pardos,  2  Parduas,and 
1  Pardue.  There  are  7  or  more  in  Chicago.  These  all  spell 
their  names  as  we  do.  So  do  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
in  Ohio.  Whether  the  various  modes  of  spelling  the  name, 
as  Pardy,  Purdue  and  Purdy,  in  addition  to  the  above  va- 
riations, indicates  a  different  origin  for  the  families,  I  can- 
not say  positively ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  all 
came  from  one  French  original,  arising  from  the  Huguenot 
contest,  as  I  have  heretofore  explained. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

I  should  feel  myself  greatly  delinquent,  should  I  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  uniform  kindne«s  and  courtesy  extended 
to  me  by  my  friends,  and  all  of  those  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
plied for  information  in  my  researches.  Especially  am  I 
grateful  to  Mr.  Myron  F.  Pardee,  of  Chicago;  Richard  H. 
Pardee,  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Washington; 
J.  Jay  Pardee,  New  York  City;  Amos  R.  Pardee,  Ska- 
neateles;  and  more  especially  so  to  Miss  Louise  Tracy,  No. 
1  York  Square,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Miss  Tracy  is  a 
des3endant  of  George  Pardee  the  settler,  and  a  most  thor- 
ough and  accomplished  genealogist.  I  can  safely  recom- 
mend her  to  any  of  my  friends,  or  others  who  wish  to  make 
inquiries  in  that  line,  or  anj''  other  business,  requiring 
faithful  research,  accuracy,  and  promptitude.  And  now, 
as  I  am  bringing  my  labors  to  a  close,  not  from  lack  of  ma- 
terial, but  because  1  have  reached  the  limits  prescribed  for 
myself  in  the  beginning,  let  me  say,  that  I  have  not  aimed 
to  make  my  book  a  substitute  for  any  family  record,  and 
have  left  out  considerable  material  of  that  sort,  for  fear  I 
might  make  some  mistake  in  copying.  Besides,  every 
family  ought  to  keep  and  transmit  a  complete  record,  as  a 
duty  to  posterity. 

(Considering,  however,  tiie  small  stock  of  information 
with  which  I  commenced,  I  am  gratified  to  believe  that  I 
have  done  all  I  undertook  to  do,  and  even  better  than  I 
dared  to  liope.  T  have  the  lineage  of  the  Pardee  family,  in 
a  reliable  form,  from  the  first  settler  down  to  myself, 
through  six  generations  of  decent  people.  We  iiave  fol- 
lowed a  line  but  found  no  rope  at  the  end.  They  married 
and  wpre  given  in  marriage,  but  were,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
faithful  in  their  conjugal  relations.  We  do  not  find  them 
iu   the  divorce  courts,  or   in   anv   other   courts,   unless   as 
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jurors  or  witnesses,  and  in  later  days,  sometimes  magis- 
trates or  attorneys.  They  seem  to  have  been  quiet,  exem- 
plary, and  patriotic  citizens.  IMiysically,  though  of  only 
medium  size,  they  were  strong,  lively,  and  spirited.  There 
is  no  account  of  any  deformity  or  lack  of  intellect  in  the 
whole  race.  I  was  willing  to  confine  my  inquiries  to  this 
country,  fearful,  if  I  went  to  Europe,  we  might  find  our- 
selves related,  by  blood  or  marriage,  to  some  of  the  so- 
cilled  Royal  families,  the  Eourbons,  Plantagenets,  or  the 
Stewarts,  or  some  otlier  low  down  persons, 

'■'■ Whose  blood 

has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  tiie  flood," 

As  saith  Sam  Butler  in  his  Hudibras.  But,  after  all, 
blood  and  race  are  nothing  to  be  proud  or  ashamed  of. 
Every  man  must  answer  for  himself;  and  he  who  has 
nothing  but  the  respectability  of  his  ancestors  to  depend 
upon,  is  a  ''poor  stick."  You  may  believe  in  heredity,  as 
it  is  called ;  but  it  is  liable  to  run  out — sometimes  in  one 
generation. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  myself,  and  I  have  done.  I  told 
my  readers,  in  the  beginning,  tiiat  if  my  story  went  on,  I 
should  have  to  go  with  it.  I  think  I  have  kept  myself  well 
in  hand.  My  labors  have  not  been  unpleasant.  I  am  a 
contented  and  happy  man.  I  have  had  many  afflictions 
and  disappointments,  but  have  cultivated  resignation  and 
cheerfulness.  I  love  life  and  its  many  enjoyments,  and  do 
not  anticipate  coming  evils.  I  have  no  complaints  against 
my  fellowmen.  They  have  treated  me  with  respect  equal 
to  mj''  merits.  My  children  are  all  good  to  me.  I  am  will- 
ing to  attend  a  thanksgiving  day  more  than  once  every 
year  during  my  short  stay  in  this  beautiful  world. 


ERRATA. 


Pagfe  8,  10th  line  from  bottom,  for  1858,  read  1758. 

Page  6,  line  4,  for  the  words,  '-Hirf  father  was — ,"  read, 
''He  was  the  son  of — ." 

Page  -48,  in  paragraph  relative  to  the  children  of  Eunice 
Chamberlin,  for  ''Carolina,"  read,  Caroline. 

Page  44,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  1776,  read,  1796. 

Page  48,  in  paragraph  concerning  the  Chamberlin  fam- 
ily, for  ''eight  children,"  read,  nine  children;  and  after 
Lydia  in>ert  Sarah,  or  "Sally.'"  Sarah  married  Mr.  West- 
They  had  a  son,  Jackson,  who  lived  a  long  time  with  John 
Pardee,  married,  and  moved  to  Illinois. 

Page  68,  17th  line  from  bottom,  for  "Syevanus,"  read, 
Sylvanus. 

Page  67,  in  paragraph  relating  to  soldiers,  in  sons  of 
Ebenezer  Pardee,  after  the  name  Joseph  insert  Ephraim 
Q.,  before  the  words  ''in  the  navy." 

There  are  some  other  slight  mistakes,  but  they  are  not 
misleading. 
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